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CHAPTER I. 


IT was a wild, gusty evening in September, that a young girl 
sat on one of the esplanade seats at Salterne, when that fashion- 
able little watering place was deserted, by most of the gay 
visitors, and declared to be “out of the season.” 

The girl looked with sad eyes over the heaving sea with its 
crested waves. She was for the moment quite hopeless, and 
small wonder, when she had only ten shillings in her pocket 
between her and starvation. 

She drew her heavy wrap more closely round her as the 
blustering wind lashed the waves to fury and deluged her with 
spray. 

“JT must try to preserve my life, I suppose,” she thought, “ little 
as I care for it. I amof no use to anybody, still I dare not 
die; but the horror of it is, I am quite, quite alone.” She 
stifled a sob, and then sat motionless, while heavy clouds swept 
over the sky, and huge waves boomed solemnly on the shore at 
her feet. 

Twilight began to fall, and presently the girl was startled to 
find the seat beside her was occupied. A gentleman—a dark 
fine-looking man with a heavy moustache—was gazing out 
earnestly over the restless sea, and seemed to be quite unaware 
of her presence. 
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Motionless they sat, side by side, and twilight deepened. 

Presently a deep voice spoke out of the gloom. 

“I wonder how much longer you intend sitting there, getting 
gradually soaked through with the spray.” 

The girl turned her young, haughty face towards him and 
replied : 

“Is my sitting here any possible business of yours ?” 

The tone, the look, the hauteur, instead of annoying the 
stranger, only made him smile, and that smile lit up his stern 
face, making him almost handsome. 

“Certainly, no business of mine, but I suppose I am old 
enough to be your father, and it strikes me very forcibly that 
you would be much better off at home—wherever that home 
may be—than sitting here and courting rheumatic fever.” 

“ Home,” she answered coldly and slowly, “I have no home.” 

A dead silence followed this. 

The sea birds flew over their heads, and the great waves 
rolled solemnly on the shore. 

Presently the stranger again spoke. 

“Your words frighten me. Have you run away from home? 
Let me——” 

“ Again I ask what possible business can it be of yours ?” 

“ None, except for a certain responsibility which is mine after 
the words you have spoken.” 

“Oh! I see now, ‘body washed ashore in the morning. A 
young girl, name unknown.’ Let me relieve your mind on that 
score. I have only a few shillings in my pocket, no home and 
no friends, at least in England. I am most unhappy. There 
is no more forlorn young creature walking the earth than I am, 
but let me tell youl believe in God, and I dare not rush un- 
summoned into His presence.” 

“ That is well ; but ‘most unhappy’ you said. If remorse does 
not mingle with your grief, you are not ‘most unhappy.’ I have 
drunk of the cup of remorse, morning, noon, and night ; it has 
never been out of my hand. I have drained it to the very 
dregs.” He spoke rapidly, almost fiercely, as if speaking to him- 
self. Then ina gentler tone he added—* You see that little row 
of houses at the top of the cliff. They are clean and respectable, 
and out of the season, the charges are exceedingly low. Let me 
advise you to go there.” She bowed her head and he with a 
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grave lifting of the hat, rose and sauntered across the green 
esplanade, to a large and fine house, standing in its own grounds 
and looking well out to sea. 

A few minutes after, the girl also left her seat and took her 
way towards the small row of houses indicated. The path led her 
by the stranger’s home, and she saw him through the uncurtained 
windows pass down a long room and bend over a couch on 
which lay a fair, golden-haired woman. 

“Ah! his wife,” thought the girl. “Poor thing, she is an 
invalid.” 

Emma Keith—for that was the girl’s name—could not see 
and, of course, did not know, that Mr. Frazer, after a few words 
exchanged with the lady on the couch, once more took his hat 
and slowly and cautiously followed the girl, and waited about 
until he had seen the door of No. 18 safely closed upon her. 
Then he went home. 

Meanwhile the young girl entered a little shop which lay on 
her way and bought two rolls and a smoked sausage; the kind, 
motherly woman who waited on her inwardly marvelled much 
at the girl’s high-bred air and her purchase. 

Just as Emma Keith was turning to leave the shop, a little 
boy timidly entered, and hurriedly asked for a pound of sugar. 
The sight of the child, drove every thought of anything else, out 
of Miss Keith’s head. 

The boy might have been about eight or nine years old, ragged 
and miserable. His little white face was clean and so were his 
hands, but in his large eyes there was a hunted, pathetic, patient 
look which went to the girl’s very heart. 

“ Here is the sugar, Harry,” said the shopwoman quickly and 
kindly. “Run home sharp, my dear, or it will be worse for 
you.” Taking a large bun from the counter she thrust it into the 
inside pocket of the boy’s ragged coat. “Eat that when you 
get a chance,” she whispered, “and run for your very life. 
That boy’s life is a perfect martyrdom, Miss,” said the woman 
as the door closed upon the little forlorn figure. “ It is indeed. 
Nobody knows who he is, and he was sent from nobody knows 
where when he was a tiny baby. At first, for some years money 
came freely for him, and perhaps you cin guess, the Smiths were 
then kind to him, not like a mother, of course, but still kind. 
For the last four years they have not had a penny, so now 
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they make him work like a slave, and knock him about worse 
than a dog. Oh! it is shameful.” 

A thrill of real sympathetic feeling came into the girl’s heart 
as she listened. She had thought herself the most unhappy and 
forsaken of human beings, and now, here was one in a worse 
plight, sch worse. 

“ Where does he live?” she asked in her clear liquid tones. 

“No. 18, just up the road—poor little chap!” 

The young lady thanked the woman and departed. The 
door of No. 18 was opened by a very ugly, sour-faced woman 
who asked a high price for a small back bedroom on the ground 
floor. 

The girl, however, paid it, feeling that she must be under the 
same roof as the poor boy. 

Emma Keith sank down in a chair when she entered her 
little bedroom, feeling at last how hungry and exhausted she 
was. 

She ate but little, pondering deeply on her own misery, and 
that of the boy she wished to befriend, but scarcely had her 
head touched the pillow than she feil fast asleep. 

In the middle of the night the girl was awakened by the sound 
of sobs in the next room. 

The partition between the two rooms was so thin, that every 
sound could be heard distinctly. 

It was not loud, noisy weeping, but it had a heart-broken 
sound which went to the listener’s heart. 

“ Poor, poor little fellow,” she pitifully thought ; “oh, what can 
I do for him?” 

The next morning as soon as it was light, Emma sprang out 
of bed, dressed herself, ate the remains of her supper, and 
cautiously drawing up her blind, looked out into a dingy court- 
yard. There was the pretty, pale, little boy, blue with cold and 
hunger, cleaning some boots just under her window. 

She noiselessly opened the window and spoke to the child in 
a low, sweet voice, sympathy shining in her beautiful eyes. 

The little fellow was shy and frightened at first, but the tender 
look he saw in her face reassured him, and with a child’s ready 
confidence, he was soon telling her some of his troubles. 

He also told her he had to go “about ten o’clock with a letter 
to a Mrs. Seymour, a lady who kept a school.” 
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“The very thing,” answered Emma. in a low voice. “I will be 
on the watch for you, and we will go together.” 

Just as she closed the window, Mrs. Smith appeared upon the 
scene, and with a loud and angry voice, shouted out that the 
boots ought to have been finished, and dealing the child a heavy 
blow, she felled him to the earth. 

The little boy’s pale face crimsoned, and his lips trembled, 
but he picked himself up, and went on polishing his boots without 
a word. 

A bright flush came into Emma Keith’s face. She clenched 
her little hand, and made a hasty step forward ; but she stopped 
short. 

“Not yet, not now,” she said to herself. 


CHAPTER II. 


IT was a lovely morning. The late autumn tints were gorgeous 
and there was a certain freshness in the air—that first touch of 
cold which warms young blood and sets young feet dancing. 

But we are speaking of the happy and prosperous young, not 
of the half-starved, ill-treated child, nor the lonely, unhappy 
girl, who were on their way, through the lovely lights and 
shadows to Mrs. Seymour’s house. 

Emma Keith’s deepest sympathies were aroused by the 
miseries of this child. 

For a long time her heart had seemed numbed and cold and 
dead as if she could never feel anything again. 

Now—like a person who has been frozen—she had suddenly 
come back to consciousness. The awakening had brought 
stinging pain, it is true, but it was a coming back to life. 

The child poured forth all his troubles as they went along, 
only leaving off occasionally to say over and over again : 

““T shan’t mind anything so much now you are so very, very 
kind.” 

Her eyes were full of tears as she replied : 

“Never fear, we are both alone in the world, and must cling 
together ; I shall think of something to help, never fear.” 

But though she spoke these checring words of hope, her heart 
was wildly questioning what she should do. “Only a few shil- 
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lings in her pocket.” These words buzzed through, and through, 
her brain, ana made her sick and faint. 

Strong, agonized prayers went up from her very heart, and 
through it all she kept her voice sweet and clear, and replied 
cheerily to the little fellow’s prattle. 

As they neared Mrs. Seymour’s house, the lady herself stood 
on the steps, talking to a gentleman. 

Through the clear morning air, they could hear distinctly what 
she was talking about. 

“ My school is getting on splendidly, doctor,” she said, “but 
this want of a first-rate music mistress is wearing the life out 
of me. I have a junior teacher who attends to the little ones’ 
music. We are so far from town that the professors only come 
once a week, which necessitates a really good musician in the 
house. I am very particular on this point, and am a very good 
judge of music myself. I have had, I suppose, fifty applicants, 
with excellent testimonials, but in no case has the musical 
ability come up to my standard. Thanks, I knew you would 
try to help me. Good-bye,” and Mrs. Seymour went back into 
the house, while the gentleman came down the carefully-kept 
path into the road. 

A good musician! It was the only thing in the wide world 
that Emma Keith could call herself. 

She stood with a heavily-beating heart, while the little boy 
went round to the back door, pondering over and over tiis ques- 
tion which faced her. 

She was a first-rate musician—but where was the use of it? 
She might as well be in an African desert as here without a 
recommendation. 

And yet what a fine opening it would be! Surely, surely this 
must be meant for her—an answer to her prayers—or was it 
only a mockery to her distress ? 

As she thought and thought, a light suddenly flashed over 
her, and her way lay clearly mapped out before her. Yes, she 
knew exactly what she would do. 

Leaving the child at Number 18, she walked rapidly across 
the parade, settling in her own mind, the question of her name. 

“Emma Clayton Keith,” she thought. “Well, it will be quite 
fair to call myself ‘Emma Clayton.’” 

“T want to speak with your master for a few minutes,” she 
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said, at Mr. Frazer’s dvor, and she was at once shown into a 
long drawing-room, exquisitely fitted up. 

She cast one loving glance at a grand piano near her, and then 
sank into an easy chair, waiting, as she felt, for life or death ! 

After a few minutes Mr. Frazer appeared, with the look of 
thought and care which his face usually wore, but it brightened 
up at the sight of the girl ; he made an eager step forward and 
held out his hand. 

“T have been thinking of you much to-day, and wondering 
how I could be of use to you?” 

“Thank you,” answered the girl. 

She would not see the outstretched hand, but went on 
nervously and quickly : 

“Tam indeed going to ask for your help in a very astonishing 
way, but first will you tell me your name? My own is Emma 
Clayton. I have another name, but at present I wish not to 
divulge it.” 

“My name is Frazer—Hugh Frazer,” he answered gravely. 

“Well then, Mr. Frazer, will you let me play on that fine in- 
strument which I see yonder, and then you can judge of my 
musical powers ?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, too much astonished to say more. 

She went to the piano and began one of Mendelssohn’s ex- 
quisite melodies, her heavy cloak falling to the floor, and her little 
white hands wandering lovingly over the keys. 

“Who can she be?” thought Mr. Frazer ; but as she went on 
playing with the deepest feeling, and the lovely sounds floated 
through the room, he thought of nothing but the music. This 
was a favourite air of his, and it carried him back to younger 
and happier days. 

He sighed deeply, as the last sweet sounds died away, and 
Emma saw there were tears in his eyes, as he looked down upon 
her. 

“ Will you give me some very difficult music to try over, that 
is quite strange to me?” she asked abruptly. “Ah! I see a 
pile close by, so I will choose for myself.” 

Rapidly selecting a very difficult piece, she began to play 
with the greatest feeling and precision, bringing out the com- 
poser’s meaning, and sending it straight to the heart of her 
hearer. 
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She waited for a moment till the soft sounds had died away, 
and the look of inspiration had faded out of her eyes. Then 
she said coldly : 

“You see I can play well and read music quickly. It is the 
only gift I have. I am stupid in all else ; and it is certainly the 
only way in which I can earn my bread. Yesterday, when I 
sat on that bench I was hopeless, despairing. I did not care 
what became of me. I was numbed, and in a manner dead. 
To-day I am alive, I have something to live for,’ and her 
eyes glowed as she looked at him. “I have found a poor little 
child, half starved, beaten and miserable, with no one to take 
care of him, no one to love him. I am going to take care of 
this poor little waif and stray, much worse off than myself ; but 
to this end I must work, and the only thing I can do, is to 
teach music.” 

She stretched out her hand, and taking up a Bible which 
happened to be iying on a little table near, she placed her 
right hand solemnly upon it and said, with her eyes raised to 
Heaven : 


“ Here upon this sacred book I swear there is not one blot or 
stain upon my past life, individually, not one, which could unfit 
me to be a teacher and companion of the young. Full of faults 


I am indeed, but not one stain, so help me God.” 

Her hand fell away from the book, and her lips quivered 
piteously. 

“T did not need this assurance,” said Mr. Frazer firmly and 
gravely. “I trusted you from the first. How can I help 
you?” 

His tone was like balm to her over-wrought heart, her tears 
fell like rain, and she stretched out her hand. 

“Oh, thank you for that. Please write a line to Mrs. Seymour 
for me recommending me to the post of music-mistress.” 

He clasped her hand warmly. 

“ Certainly, but will you not come into the next room and see 
my sister? She has been trying to think of some way to help 
you ; she will be so glad.” 

Emma’s cheek glowed like a rose. 

“That is kind, but not to-day. I must go back to Mrs. Sey- 
mour and secure my post.” 

The schoolmistress was only tco pleased to engage anyone 
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whom Mr. Frazer recommended, and it never occurred to her to 
ask how long they had been acquainted. 

Of course the music was the great point, and Miss Clayton's 
was so undeniably first-rate that the old lady was perfectly 
charmed. 

A liberal salary was offered, and it was with a lightened and 
thankful heart that the girl went down the steps of Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s house. She had a quarter’s salary in advance in her 
pocket, and she was making very bright plans for the future. 

In the first place she thought—*I must go to Portsmouth or 
Southsea, and get some suitable clothing for myself and the 
child, more especially for him. This is Wednesday ; I am to 
begin my duties on Monday, so I have not much time to spare.” 

By Saturday everything had been satisfactorily arranged. 

A pretty little sitting-room with two bedrooms on the same 
floor had been engaged, with a lovely view of the sea. Suitable 
clothing had been purchased, and a school had been found for 
the child. 

Thus on Saturday afternoon, Emma Clayton rested from her 
labours and looked around her small domain with a most thank- 
ful heart. 

She and the little boy were standing in the pretty bay 
window of their sitting-room, looking out on the changing sea. 
Then she looked down on the boy’s face and softly said : 

“ Harry, I should scarcely know you, you look so nice, your 
little suit is perfection.” 

The boy’s bright eyes were suffused with tears, and he laid his 
cheek caressingly on her arm, with one quick sob. 

“Oh, that you knew how much I love you, and how grateful 
I am,” he cried. “ Now I do wish I could show you this.” 

“So you can,” she quickly answered ; “ get on with your studies, 
be a good and clever man; and take care of me when I am 
old. But stop; we must have no tears on this the first day in. 
our dear little home, and don’t you remember we are to call at 
Rookwood this afternoon? Mr. Frazer and Mrs. Vernon are 
both anxious to see my little adopted brother.” 

Mr. Frazer was at a Davenport writing, as they were shown 
into the long drawing-room at Rookwood. 

Mrs. Vernon with a look of weary patience on her wasted face, 
was lying on a couch near one of the windows. A bright little 
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fire was burning in the polished grate, and the scent of autumn 
violets filled the room. 

We talk of heroes and of martyrs, but are not weary sufferers 
like Mrs, Vernon even more to be admired ? 

Cut off from the cheerful tide of human life, fighting with 
weariness and pain, year after year, and yet presenting a brave 
and cheerful front, to those around them. 

As the tall, fair girl came down the long room, leading the 
little boy by the hand, a look of great interest came into Mrs. 
Vernon’s face, her tired eyes brightened and a rose leaf tint 
faintly glowed on her cheek. 

She held out both hands. ° 

“TI am very glad to see you, my dear. Hugh has told me 
everything.” 

And she pressed a kind kiss on the girl’s blushing face. 

“ And so this is your little adopted brother—what a nice child! 
One would think he was of gentle birth, but Hugh, come here, 
do come here, is he not very like some one I know? Who can 
it be, Hugh?” 

“Yes, he is,” replied Mr. Frazer, as he bent down to give the 
child a searching look. 

At that instant Emma’s eyes fell upon the two faces. On 
that of the tall bearded man, and the little boy’s fair, earnest 
face, looking up timidly at Mr. Frazer. With a throb at heart, 
then she knew whom the child resembled. Feature for feature, 
he was like Mr. Frazer himself. 

“ Ah, well!” she thought. “How strange are these chance 
resemblances.” 

The two remained to tea and-accepted an invitation to luncheon 
for the next Saturday, and then returned to their little home, 
feeling bright and happy, with visions of what the peaceful 
future might have in store for them. It is true a dark shadow 
still haunted Emma Keith, but it belonged to the past, and in 
the happy present she resolved to forget it. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A YEAR passed swiftly and happily away. In looking back 
Emma often thought with a pang that it had passed all too swiftly 
for her. 

The four people thus strangely and unexpectedly thrown 
together, became very close friends indeed. 

Mrs. Vernon took the deepest interest in the two young 
people. Her sad, tired eyes would always brighten at the sight 
of them. 

As for Mr. Frazer and Emma, it was the old sweet story over 
again for them—the old story which seems ever new. 

It was the day before the anniversary of their first meeting. 

Mr. Frazer and Emma stood talking together near one of the 
windows, of the long drawing room at Rookwood. 

Mrs. Vernon was reclining on a couch, and the little boy, 
seated on a low chair by her side, was busily engaged in showing 
her a lovely book which Mr. Frazer had given him. The two 


made a pretty picture as the firelight flashed over the invalid’s 
fair, refined features, and the beautiful face of the eager, happy 
boy, who was hastily turning over the leaves of his cherished 
book. 


“Is he not growing lovely ?” said Emma in a low tone, “ and 
he gets on so well with his studies.” 

“ As you do with teaching music, I hear,” replied Mr. Frazer, 
with a grave smile and deepening eye. “Mrs. Seymour is never 
tired of singing your praises. 

“ That is all owing to you in the first place,” she softly said. 

“Ts it?” He looked out over the moaning sea, and said in a 
low, agitated voice: “I wish I dare tell you of my past life; I 
have often wished it lately, but have not courage enough.” 

Emma’s heart beat, but she stood motionless. It was a wet, 
gusty evening. The wind moaned round the house, and as each 
crested wave came rolling in, it fell with a sullen roar at the foot 
of the rocks. Dark storm clouds, went scudding across the sky, 
and now and again heavy rain dashed against the windows and 
blotted out the view. 
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Emma stood looking out on the blinding rain, feeling that she 
was expected to speak, and yet knew not what to say. 

Suddenly she felt her hand gently touched, and Mr. Frazer 
was looking down upon her with grave, sad eyes. 

“Do not trouble yourself to tell me I may speak, for I do not 
dare.” 

“Not dare!” 

“No; you have a good opinion of me now ; I dare not risk it.” 

Emma’s cheek flushed and her pulses throbbed. 

It was something bad then, he had to tell her. 

There fell a long silence, and then Mr. Frazer once more spoke 
in agitated tones, and with his face turned towards the driving 
rain and restless sea. . 

“To-morrow will be the anniversary of our first meeting ; 
come down to the parade in the evening just as it is growing 
dusk ; come quite alone, and I will try to tell you my past 
history.” 

Emma Clayton went home that night with a curious feeling 
at her heart—a joy that was yet like pain. 

The next evening, instead of driving rain and a tossing sea, 
there was a clear, glorious sunset, whose golden lights were 
reflected in the ocean, and the tiny wavelets just lapped the 
shore, with a soothing sound. 

“ What a change since last night,” remarked Emma, as they 
sat down on one of the seats scattered along the esplanade. 
“ How lovely everything looks!” 

“T could better tell my tale though, with a gloomy sea and 
moaning wind,” replied Mr. Frazer, in a husky voice. 

“No, no!” said Emma, laying her hand gently on his arm. 
“ Whatever it may be, it is now all past and gone. I find it is 
no use morbidly to dwell upon sad things. The past cannot be 
recalled ; we have only the present.” 

Her gentle little bit of moralizing seemed to fall on deaf ears. 

He sat quite still for a few minutes, she watching the lines of 
sorrow and care in his fine face. Then he said, slowly and 
sadly : 

“Remorse takes the life and energy out of a man, when 
nothing can atone for the past.” 

And then he told her his tale. 

A very common one, I am sorry to say, but none the less sad. 
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It was the story of a vain, deluded girl, and the man who 
deceived her. 

There came a dead silence as the last words were spoken. 
Then after a while Mr. Frazer added, his voice trembling with 
emotion : 

“Yes, as I told you, she left me. I had been absent for a few 
days ; when I came back she was gone, leaving not a single 
trace behind—just too, when I had fully made up my mind to 
right the wrong, as far as in me lay.” He raised his hand and 
solemnly said: “ Before God I swear it; but, like Judas, there 
was no place of repentance for me. Some months after this, I 
had a letter from her father, heavy with a father’s curse, and 
telling me that the girl was dead.” 

All this time Emma sat with a beating heart, full of bitter 
pain and disappointment. Her idol had fallen. She had credited 
him with every good gift, and behold! the idol was broken in 
pieces at her feet. However good he might be now—and he 
was good—of that she felt sure—yet all the same he had been 
a bad man and had led a girl to her ruin. 

She could not speak, and he dared not, so a long and painful 
silence followed. 

At length Mr. Frazer said, in a voice hoarse from emotion : 

“T suppose you know why I have told youthis? For the first 
time in all my life I know what true love really is, but I am not 
fool enough to hope you can care for me after what I have told 
you. No; you can never give me a thought!” 

A thought! Why, for the last six months he had scarcely been 
out of her thoughts, sleeping or waking, and she could not, 
COULD not give him up, even though her idol had fallen. 

“Won’t you say one kind word to me?” he said at length; 
“just—just one word! I have no hope, but surely we may be 
friends!” 

“It is too—too’late!” she cried, clasping her hands, with one 
quick sob. 

“Too late, how do you mean?” he asked, with suppressed 
eagerness, 

“IT mean that I love you,” she said, with a bright colour flushing 
her pale cheek. “I cannot help it; nothing can alter it now——” 

Most people can guess what a blissful time followed upon this. 
That happy time which comes only once in a lifetime! 
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It was, as I have said, a lovely evening. Farin the west there 
were still streaks of yellow and gold, and as the two presently 
sauntered across the common towards the little row of houses on 
the cliff; a soft fresh wind blew on their happy faces. 

An atmosphere of peace and joy, seemed to float around 
Emma Clayton. Life for her could offer nothing better. And 
yet, when she stepped into the little hall after parting from Mr. 
Frazer, a shadow seemed to fall over her, like a dark premonition 
of evil. 

“The child! had anything happened to the child?” 

He had entirely passed from her memory in the rush of the 
great joy that had come to her. 

But how could she forget him! With hasty steps Emma ran 
upstairs and opened the door of their little sitting-room. 

The sight she saw there—for years after—lay like a horrible 
nightmare upon her spirit. 

And yet it was a pretty sight, as far as outward things go. 

Seated in an easy chair by a bright little fire, dressed in deep 
mourning, sat a most lovely woman. She had taken off her hat, 
and the firelight gleamed over the fair coils of her wavy hair and 
on her sweet blue eyes, which were full of tears. She was hold- 


ing out her hand to the child, apparently trying to make him 
speak, while he stood gravely and timidly before her. 

They both started as the door was hastily flung open, and with 
a cry of joy littke Harry bounded into her arms. 

A deep flush passed over the woman’s face as she rose to her 
feet. 


Emma’s heart throbbed painfully, but she tenderly kissed the 
little boy, and whispered he might run into his own rcom for a 
few minutes, as no doubt the woman had come on business, 
and soon the two were left alone, standing opposite to each other. 

The woman grasped a table near as if for support, but Emma 
hated her on the instant, and had no thought of pity for her 
visitor’s evident weakness, not one. 

Presently the woman spoke in trembling tones, the tears slowly 
dropping over her cheeks. 

“Oh! how can I ever thank you for your goodness to the 
child?” On hearing this a new terror seized upon Emma. It 
was the child then ; well, she would fight for him to the very last, 
no one should take away her boy. 
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She madea step forward and coldly and haughtily said, “ Pray 
do not trouble yourself to thank me, for the child is mine.” 

The woman shook her head. “Ah, no; no”—very sadly and 
slowly—“ the child is indeed mine,” and she sank once more into 
the chair from which she had risen. 

“Yours !” cried Emma, passionately. “Then you are a wicked, 
unnatural creature, not worthy the name of woman. To leave a 
poor, innocent child, to be beaten, half-starved, trampled upon! 
Such he was, poor darling! before I came. You have forfeited 
your rights for ever. The child is mine! ” 

“But I didn’t know it,” exclaimed the woman eagerly. “I 
didn’t know it; do listen to my story and do believe me. You 
are quite right to despise me, I am indeed wicked, but not so 
wicked as you think. I was a giddy, vain girl, and people called 
me pretty. I had good, respectable parents, and we had enough 
money to keep us all comfortably. We lived in a pretty little 
cottage in the Lake district. I was the only child, and we were so 
happy—until—until”— she faltered here—and somehow Emma 
dreaded what was coming. Presently she went on. “Yes, we 
were so happy until a tourist came to take some sketches of our 
wild, lonely place ; he was, oh! so grand and handsome, I 
worshipped him almost like a god ”—here she rocked herself to 
and fro overcome with emotion. 

“Go on,” said Emma, sharply. 

This woman was maddening her, yet after all, what had the 
story to do with her? 

She sat down on a chair not directly facing her visitor, and 
repeated in a still sharper, harder tone, “Go on.” 

“T ran away with him,” said the woman, in a low voice of 
shame. “I broke my parents’ hearts. We went into Wales, but 
I think he said his home was in Surrey. He was very good to 
me, but he deceived me. Once he went away on business for a 
few days, and then the thought of my wickedness came over me. 
I loathed myself. One evening, while he was away, I wandered 
out of doors, not able to bear the loneliness of the house. It was 
a calm, still evening, but grey and chill. I know you won’t 
believe me, but I heard my mother’s voice calling to me over 
and over again through all the miles that lay between us. That 
was God’s message to my soul. I resolved—late as it was—to 
forsake my wickedness and go back to my parents if they would 
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take me in.” Colder and colder grew Emma, and tighter the 
constriction round her heart. 

“Did they take you in?” she asked, hoarsely. 

“Yes, with open arms, only I was never to see or hear of him 
again. I never did. My father wrote to him, what he said I 
do not know.” 

“ But the child?” questioned Emma eagerly. 

“ T never suspected anything about that until I got home. I was 
very ill when my child was born, and my mother told me it was 
dead. Instead of that being true, she answered an advertisement, 
and sent the baby here.” 

“Yes, yes,” thought Emma, “those two faces so alike !” 

“She sent money regularly until she died—rather suddenly— 
and then I saw she was trying to tell me something, but death 
came on so swiftly that she was soon past speech. My father 
died some months ago, and in clearing out my mother’s desk, and 
looking over some papers, I came across a letter addressed to me. 
In that she told me everything ; so you may imagine how quickly 
I hurried down here. The woman at the shop close by told me 
about the child and of all your goodness to him. Oh, do, do let 
me thank you!” she cried, tears falling down her cheeks like rain, 
and holding out both hands in entreaty. 

“Thank me, what for?” asked Emma, sharply. “I have told 
you the child is mine,” then, a haughty smile curving her lips, 
she continued, “Shall I call him in and let the boy himself 
decide?” 

The woman shrank visibly. “Oh, no,no! I will go to my 
lodgings now, I am tired and spent; perhaps you will let me see 
you for a few minutes in the morning.” 

“ Possibly,” Emma coldly answered, “but in Heaven’s name 
go now.” 

And then she sat on, with her shining eyes and white face, 
watching her visitor—moving slowly and feebly—away. She 
noticed the wasted hands and thin cheeks. 

“That was well,” she bitterly thought, quite right that this 
woman should be ill, suffer, die—anything—when she had ruined 
her happiness for ever. 

For a moment—when she was quite alone—Emma covered her 
face with her hands and a few hot tears fell. Soon however she 
recovered herself, and going to the chimney glass, wiped away 
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the traces of tears, fluffed up her hair, and went away to bring 
her little boy down to supper. 

In after years, she often wondered how she could have got 
through that evening, without arousing the child’s suspicions. 

As it was, she nearly choked herself in trying to eat some 
supper, told him some funny stories to make him laugh, and was 
more than usually tender and kind, but the relief was unspeak- 
able, when she had safely tucked him up in his little bed, and 
could be alone with her misery and look it in the face. 

She went to her own room to disarm suspicion, but not to 
sleep. She let down the wavy masses of her fair hair, put on a 
warm. dressing-gown, and paced the floor nearly all that weary 
night. 

“Oh! the bitter fight that was fought out, in that common- 
place little room! the voiceless prayers that went up to God! A 
cup of happiness had been put to her lips and she felt it must be 
dashed to the ground, for, through all the fearful struggle the xi¢¢ 
path shone clearly before her. One night before, in her past 
history, she had spent in conflict and doubt, something like this, 
in weary pacings to and fro, in agonized prayers to God. 

She thought of her happy childhood, of her parents’ devoted 


love. Of their dying in a foreign land, of her coming to England, 
to her uncle, the only relative she had in the world, and finding 
him a most depraved and violent man, totally unfit to have the 
charge of a young girl. She thought of her flight from that 
uncle’s house, of a kind Providence watching over her, and leading 
her steps to Salterne—and now, oh, God! what should she do 
now ? 


To and fro, to and fro, with restless feet, she paced that 
dreadful night, until just as the first rays of sunlight were 
flooding the world with beauty, she threw herself on the bed and 
sank into a quiet refreshing sleep. 

When she awoke all conflict was over, the battle had been won. 
Emma Keith was very pale, but quite calm, and quiet. 

As soon as little Harry had been got off to school, she sent 
an excuse to Mrs. Seymour, and a few urgent words to Mr. 
Frazer. 

The first sound of his footsteps on the stairs made her heart 
beat to suffocation, and when he came in, radiant, handsome, ten 
years younger than he looked yesterday, her heart died within 


23 
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her. How could she cloud this happiness and quench all the 
brightness— how could she?” 

There was something, however, in the look of the young pale 
face with the resolute lines about the small mouth, which at once 
chilled and warned him. 

“What is it, my dear?” he asked anxiously, as he took her 
hands, and fondly kissed her on the lips. 

A wave of bright colour swept over Emma’s face. “No, no,” 
she said, rising hastily, “never, never again.” And then she 
rapidly told her story, the two standing opposite each other, 
face to face. Gradually, all brightness, light, and colour, faded 
out of his face, leaving it cold, and grey as marble. He sank 
down into a chair and groaned aloud. 

“ Oh, God, this is too much, too heavy a punishment, more than 
I can bear.” 

Then her woman's heart melted within her. She threw herself 
upon his breast and cried out—“ For one sweet moment, my dear, 
dear love, and then we must part for ever.” She kissed him on 
the lips, the cheek, the hair. 

She pressed her face close to his, she called him by every 
endearing name. And when his chest heaved from emotions he 
could not suppress, she put her arms about his neck and soothed 
him like a child. 

But this could not last. When he grew calmer, she arose and 
gently said: 

“My Hugh, the past for us is dead, we must now think of the 
future.” 

He shuddered ; but made no appeal, no remonstrance, he felt 
that nothing would move her now. 

She went on, still in the same gentle soothing voice: 

“The dear child is innocent—my little darling! how little did 
I know!” Her lips trembled here, and for a moment she could 
not goon. Then she resumed in a firmer tone: 

“ His mother too, is comparatively innocent. Hugh, you must 
go away from here, and marry her at once, and live abroad ; she 
is not strong, take her te some warm place along the Mediter- 
ranean.” 

He started up. “I will go at once as you say, but go alone.” 

“Oh, Hugh!” and she laid her hand softly on his arm. “What 
‘ did you tell me—these are your very words—‘I meant to right 
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the wrong as far asin me lay, I swear it ’—yes, those were your 
very words,” 

“ How can you talk such cursed folly? I hadn’t seen you then. 
Marry her, indeed, when my heart is full of you!” 

“Yes! because, remember, Hugh, she is your wife now in all 
but name, and the mother of your child. Let me respect you, 
dear. Our love has been pure and blameless hitherto. God will 
help me, and in time you will be reconciled.” 

“Reconciled!” He sank down once more and groaned. 

“You must go away at once, dear,” she said, tenderly kissing him 
on the forehead ; “but first, you must make a will and leave my 
little boy your heir, that is only simple justice. For the rest, Mrs. 
Vernon must be told, that is all,and nothing will be suspected.” 

He got up like a man in a dream and went towards the door, 
but came back and said hoarsely : 

“If I agree to your plans, you must to mzne ; remember, you 
must live with my sister and take care of her while I am abroad, 
and the little boy with you.” 

She thought a moment, then replied: “ Yes, it is right and just 
that the boy should live at your house, and I cannot, cannot part 
with him! What more natural, too, for outsiders to know that 
Iam companion to Mrs. Vernon, as you have made up your mind 
to go abroad ?” 

“Banished, you mean.” 

He stood looking down upon her for a few minutes—a look 
which thrilled her through and through—then he kissed her 
gently on the lips; and so they parted. 

Alas! did they ever meet again ? 








Little Humber Three, 
A STORY OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 
By FRED. J. FRASER. 


‘* As thro’ the land at eve we went 
And pluck’d the ripened ears 
We fell out, my wife and I. 
Oh, we fell out, I know not why— 
And kiss’d again with tears. 


‘ For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in other years, 
There above the little grave 
O there ! above the little grave 
We kiss'd again—with tears.” 
—THE PRINCESS. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ CUCKOO.” 


FEW events turn the house so topsy-turvy as the first appearance 
of a first baby. So thought Leonard Westlake as he sat 
smoking in an easy chair upon the verandah. Like all papas he 
felt a trifle “out of it.” There was a thrill in being “the father 
of a family,” but at the same time a sheepish self-consciousness, 
especially when people congratulated him. . Everybody had 
congratulated him, from his colonel down to his colour-sergeant, 
and they had all smiled when they did it—nay, many of them 
had grinned. 

The Westlakes’ bungalow was a large one, and under the 
present circumstances it was as well, for Mrs. McGruder alone took 
up space, and Jdes¢des Mrs. McGruder there was a nurse, and a 
‘respectable young person,” specially recommended by the nurse. 

Mrs. McGruder was a tall, big-boned woman with heaps of 
frocks. She was thirteen years older than her sister, Mrs. 
Westlake, and she was a widow. The J/ussourie season would 
not claim her until April, so she had been able to come “ to look 
after dear Norah,” and she had come to stay some time, judging 
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by the quantity of dress boxes which had accompanied her. 
Things belonging to this lady were to be found upon all four 
verandahs—she literally pervaded the bungalow. 

But she strove to justify her presence—oh, yes, although she 
knew nothing about babies except other people’s babies, and it 
is hard to be on intimate terms of friendship even with other 
people’s babies unless you really enjoy making a fool of your- 
self and have a rich vepfertoive of such nods and becks and 
wreathéd smiles as are supposed to gladden an infant’s little 
heart. 

Gertrude McGruder was a self-invited guest. “I didn’t wait 
for a wire,” she had said cheerfully to her brother-in-law upon 
her arrival, and Leonard had been in too complete a state of 
collapse to attempt to turn her out. So here she was with 
fifteen boxes, an ayah and a kitmutghar! And,she was en- 
joying herself! A woman who has lived six years in India and 
has buried a husband (a district superintendent of police) in 
the time and is busy selecting a second, is a woman to reckon 
with. 

It was a nice station, Gharampur, not too big, not too small, 
charmin’ gardens and lots of tennis. What more could any 
ordinary woman want? Dancing? Well, there was dancing. 
Admiration? Plenty of that, too, even for Mrs. McGruder ! 

The widow dressed well and was bright, really bright ; some 
people said she was clever. With so much in her favour what 
matter if her nose was a Duke of Wellington’s, and her age on 
the shady side of——? But let us hurry on rapidly, a woman is 
no older than she dvesses in the shiny East. And again, there 
are no old people in British India—none in “ Society,” at all 
events! And why? Because, defore we grow old, should we 
survive the epidemics of cholera and typhoid and small-pox to 
which we are exposed, we vetive. We only remain in the East 
long enough to grow acclimatised and to become wedded to the 
customs of the country which we call accursed, but which is 
surely of our own adoption—having accomplished so much, we 
sail home to end our days in a climate we are no longer able to 
face with equanimity, and to live an unsociable indoor life (just 
the reverse of what we have lived in Hindustan !) in Cheltenham, 
or Bedford, or indeed any dull one-horsed little place with cheap 
schools—the cheaper the better—our pockets must guide the 
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majority of us in choosing between the various paupers’ para- 
dises in vogue. 

But sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. When our 
families are growing up, then it is time enough to think of 
retirement and of burying ourselves alive. Leonard Westlake’s 
son was still a stranger almost to his dainty cradle, a mere atom 
of humanity at peace with all mankind, lying gazing at the 
punkah hooks in the beams across the ceiling, and blowing 
blameless bubbles. 

His mother sat near him watching him in mute adoration. 
She was very lovely in her négligée of pale heliotrope, and the 
expression upon her face, tense with the joy that comes with 
maternity, served to heighten her beauty. There was nothing 
striking about her beauty, no tricks of contrast such as we 
read of so often in novels, but see so seldom in nature. Her 
eyes were not a new and original shade of violet, nor could she 
boast of golden hair and black eyebrows, unpleasant combina- 
tion, curiously suggestive of the Burlington Arcade, or—or—— 
Oh, dear no! Not Simla! 

Nor had Leonard married a fine strong giantess up in calis- 
thenics and able to do her gymnasium sergeant-instructor credit 
by performing the “rise above ” without a fault. 

No, Norah was of mere ordinary stature, slight of build and not 
muscular. A scrag? No, certainly zo¢! Thin arms, perhaps, 
and large hands and feet? On the contrary, /ovely arms and ez- 
guisite hands and feet. A long neck, then? Bones hidden 
away behind a band of black velvet? Aggressive shoulder- 
blades? By no means, just the reverse. A charming neck and 
no bones, at least none to arrest the eye of even a committee of 
lady judges. 

True, that at twenty-two a woman is a little young out in 
India to be taken seriously as a beauty. Accepted beauties 
upon the Himalayan slopes are apt to be nearer forty—we prefer 
them mellow. 

“Claude! William! Wargrave! Westlake!” said Norah very 
slowly, pausing proudly after each word, and crooning fondly 
over the child. “What a long, important name for such a small, 
absurd little atom! You must promise old mother to live up to 
your name, Your father is five feet eleven, but with such a grand 
name yoz will have to stand six feet two in your socks! And if 
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you don’t I shall be very disappointed in you, remember !”—and 
she gave a gentle tilt to the cradle and devoured Master Bubbles 
with another of those looks of devotion. 

“It’s an imposing name,” said Mrs. McGruder. “You will 
have to give him something simpler than Claude for every day 
use at first.” 

“Yes! It does sound too grownup! And I don’t care for 
Claudie! What do you think, nurse?”—appealing to a stout 
female, busy testing babies’ bottles in a corner. 

“What’s ina name, mum, after all?” came the reply in a deep, 
impressive voice, for “ Nurse” was a somewhat educated person 
and took every opportunity of displaying her knowledge To this 
end she dragged quotations and proverbs into her conversation 
upon all possible occasions. She did not always know their 
meaning and they were often irrelevant, moreover “ Nurse” fre- 
quently azsquoted! But no matter, it was her way, and a very 
harmless way, and if she was under the impression that The 
Merchant of Venice was one of the “ Arabian Nights,” her mis- 
take could not at all events lessen the literary or dramatic merits 
of the play in question. 

A little knowledge was certainly no drawback to “ Nurse.” It 
had made her much more amusing than she could ever have been 
otherwise, and an amusing and yet useful person is a distinct 
acquisition to a sick room as soon as the patient is sufficiently 
convalescent to have regained her sense of the ridiculous. 

The “young person” to whom Norah appealed next said she 
“didn’t know,” and then giggled. The “young person ” appeared 
to have but little knowledge on any subject, and had never been 
known to express an opinion upon anything. Her meals were 
her chief pleasure in life. To see her “having her dinner,” 
especially if she was unconscious of scrutiny, was a sight never to 
forget. Mrs. McGruder described her as “excessively bovine,” 
and so she was! 

“T’m not going to call him ‘ Baby,’ continued Norah, “ because 
I knew an odious grown-up girl who was called that, and I always 
associate the name with her, I’m sorry tosay. I can’t call him 
William, it reminds me of a flunkey, and Wargrave is out of the 
question! What I really want is a sweet little pet name that 
nobody else has got!” 

“Cupid!” suggested Nurse. “The little God of Love, mum!” 
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She added the explanation with a triumphant look at the unedu- 
cated “young person.” 

“Cupid!” cried) Mrs. McGruder. “The little gentleman who 
never runs up a tailor’s bill! What an inexpensive child he 
should prove, Norah!” 

The “young person” giggled weakly over her needlework, 
thereby displaying an unwonted intelligence. She had once hada 
valentine covered with Cupids, so that she could follow the drift 
of the conversation for the moment. Norah leant over the cot 
and, unable to resist the temptation, lifted her chubby cherub from 
his resting place and commenced dandling him in mid-air. A 
flow of unintelligible (save to mothers!) gibberish fell from her 
pretty parted lips as she held him from her one minute, then 
cuddled him close the next. 

“Cuck—oo, you dee—ah!” she cried, imitating the half- 
hourly noise made by the wooden denizen of the dining room 
clock, “ Cuck—oo, Cuck—oo.” 

An odd expression came over the little pink face and threw 
the mother into ecstacies. 


“Gertrude!” she cried, in a proud, excited voice. “I do 
believe he’s laughing! Come and look at him! Come quick! 


All of you!” 

They crowded round the child, all of them, the widowed aunt, 
and the nurse, and the “ young person.” 

Infected by the young mamma's excitement they gazed with 
wrapt attention at the grimaces of the baby boy, and as the 
grimaces gave way to the normal vacancy of expression, they 
ejaculated “Szveet /” with one breath. 

“It was an angel’s smile, was it not?” said Norah. Nurse 
acquiesced. It was a veal smile and the very first! 

“ He’s only twenty-five days old, nurse. He’s very forward 
for his age, zsv’¢ he?” said Norah. 

“Most presumptious,’ said Nurse. “I never!” said the “re- 
spectable young person.” 

“Why not ca// him Cuckoo?” said Mrs. McGruder ; “he evi- 
dently likes the name himself.” 

So Norah called him “ Cuckoo,” and getting out his biography 
book (bought for him in Baker Street by his paternal grand- 
mother), entered the date of his “ First Smile” solemnly upon the 
page specially reserved for that event. Mrs. McGruder witnessed 
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it. It was the first great event since the christening, and all four 
of those women felt a personal pride in it. 

But out upon the west verandah Leonard Westlake smoked in 
silence. ‘I declare this rascal of a baby of mine is giving me the 
blues,” he murmured. “I never felt so out in the cold in all my 
life. You're a gigantic innovation here, Master Little Number 
Three! Take care you don’t make Dadda jealous!” 

Ah! there is many a true word spoken at random and in jest. 


CHAPTER II. 
“TWO'S COMPANY, THREE’S NONE.” 
“No!” said Mrs. McGruder, surveying her red be-bloused figure 
in the drawing-room mirror. “It doesn’t suit me as well as the 
pink one. I'll wear my pink after all.” And she hastened off 
to her bedroom, calling to her ayah as she went. 

The bungalow was fairly comfortable now that Nurse and the 
“respectable young person” had departed. Little Number 
Three was three months old, and Norah was well and active 
and quite able to look after her treasure with the help of her 
Methodist Mission ayah. 

It was the first week in March, and in Gharampur the weather 
they called their “ cold weather” would last another three weeks 
at most. Still, they were not going up to the hills before the 
lst of May, for the child was as bonny and well as could be 
desired, and Mrs. McGruder, happy in her flirtations, had per- 
suaded her sister to stay “ down,” as long as “ down” continued 
endurable. 

The widow was having “a good time.” “A good time” to 
many Anglo-Indian ladies simply means the self-appropriation 
of the most desirable men, and a series of triumphant feacockings 
in new and original costumes. The widow's good time was of 
this description. Her flirtation with Major Custance was said 
to be quite “ marked.” She had merely made him walk up and 
down with her for a whole hour in the Public Gardens one after- 
noon when the band was braying, but the event had been marked 
down by all the gossips. It could not be a healthy friendship, 
of course. Society—what we call Soccety—shakes its head and 
looks volumes if you ask it to believe in platonics. Is there not 
a supreme vulgarity in the prevailing desire of our small-minded 
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Anglo-Indian “ Society” to couple every married woman’s name 
with that of some man wot her husband ? Take, for example, the 
slang expression “bow-wow”! You may hear it everywhere, 
yea, even on Mount Olympus (Simla) itself, where the tin gods 
and goddesses are established for one half of every year. What 
does it mean? Perhaps nothing! Perhaps avery great deal! 
Generally the former, let us hope. 

“ Are people out in India so terribly immoral ?” inquires the 
saint of Belgrave Square, and if anybody tells her, “ Vo”, she 
will laugh a little disbelieving laugh, and inform him, with a 
warning finger playfully shaken in the air, that she has read all 
Kipling’s stories, and that several of her friends toured through 
India last winter. 

To reason with her is useless. She will not accept the opinion 
of a man who has been a lifetime in the East. He cannot be as 
conscious of the naughtiness of his kind as the cock-sure, gar- 
rulous globe-trotters of her acquaintance. He wants to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear, no doubt! But she knows better! 
Everyone who has read Kipling knows better! Poor Simla! 
Will you ever live down the calumnies (?) of ruthless Rudyard ? 

Mrs. McGruder had come out to the country for the first time 
as a bride, and she had enjoyed herself immensely during the six 
years of her married life. When her husband died, she went 
home as a matter of course. But a year at home convinced her 
that with private means of her own, amounting to four hundred 
pounds a year, she could have but poor fun in England, whereas 
out in India, in these days of depreciated silver, she might lead 
a delightfully gay life. So she waited for the approaching 
annual sales, bought a second trousseau, and booked her passage 
to Bombay. It thrilled her through and through to set foot 
once more upon the Apollo Bunder! She loved India. The 
freedom! the frivolity! even the Red Tape! 

In the remote Bengal station where her late husband had held 
the post of District Superintendent of Police, she had learnt to 
appreciate the official atmosphere she breathed. There had 
been no soldiers there, but every grade of the Covenanted Civil 
Service, and of the less dstingué departments had been repre- 
sented. She had learnt ¢hezry great laws of caste, their officially 
social geography was at her fingers’ ends ; the great gu/f between 
a heaven-born Commissioner’s Queen-consort and a mere “ brutal 
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planter’s” better half! The royal road to the Secretariat (a pretty 
wife /)and soon. Yes; she had learnt it all, and, snob to the 
last drop of her blood, she had soon become sufficiently proficient 
to teach it to her “inferiors,’ stars of less importance in the 
celestial firmament than she, the wives of mere opium agents, 
for example, or of canal creatures, or of stripling assistant super- 
intendents of police. 

Ah! How she had loved her “ position.” And how she had 
looted the bazaar! The shopkeepers in the chauk had expected 
it of her as a policeman’s mem sahib. Much can be done in that 
line with the law behind the mem sahzb’s back! Gertrude missed 
it all dreadfully. She had to pay the proper prices in the bazaar 
now. And in this terribly s/ztary Gharampur, full of soldiers 
and given over to sport, nobody seemed to think anything of Mr. 
Cooksie, the commissioner, although he undeniably vanked first ! 
She had been scandalised at hearing the young subalterns call the 
judge by a nick-name. But then, she reflected, if the judge 
chose to play polo with them, what could he expect? Games 
breed such familiarity! But she played games herself neverthe- 
less, especially lawn tennis and Badminton. She preferred tennis. 
She was a woman who could run and she liked to show that she 
could. At thirty-five one likes to draw attention to these little 
things, zhey become accomplishments, you see ! 

To-day she had agreed to play some sets with the commis- 
sioner and his daughter, and a young Mr. Deeks, fresh from 
Oxford and still wearing his hair accordingly. The commissioner 
had paid her far more attention than the major, only people 
somehow never suspected the commissioner of anything ; Ze was 
above suspicion perhaps, whereas the major, being a soldier, was 
probably unprincipled. Gertrude was thinking a good deal 
about both as she stood struggling into her “ pink,” and dabbing 
at her fringe, then suddenly—* Ayah, there’s a hook off!” and 
she glared at her dusky tire-woman and ordered her to sew on 
another. 

It was time for afternoon-tea, the meal she liked best. “Is 
tea ready, Leonard?” she called to her brother-in-law, hearing 
him moving about the drawing-room. “Tell Norah to pour mine 
out before she waters the pot.” 

“It’s only a quarter to four,’ Westlake remarked indifferently 
as he flumped himself down in an easy-chair. He was clad in 
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flannels and a regimental blazer. The garish colours of the latter 
might contrive to make many of his brother-officers appear some- 
what out for a bank holiday, but not so Captain Westlake. 

He was undeniably good-looking. The gods had been kind 
to him in many ways. He had money of his own, he was well 
up in his regiment, he was a “good all-round man,” and every- 
body liked him. 

But he was not happy and he did not look happy. There was 
a rift somewhere in the domestic lute. In his wife Norah he 
found a great change. All the love which she had lavished upon 
him seemed now to be given to the child. There seemed none 
left for 42m. When she sat with him and spoke with him, he 
could see her thoughts were elsewhere. She rarely sat with him. 

She always wished to be with her baby. If it was sleeping, 
she must sit and watch it. If it cried, she must soothe it. She 
must give it its bath! She must mix its bottle! She must 
dress it! She must wzdress it! She must pet it! She must 
make it laugh! She must rock it to sleep! 

Leonard had hoped that as the weeks rolled on the little one 
might become less all-important to her, and that she might grow 
a little less devoted to “ z¢.” They had been so happy together, he 
and she, until the child had been born. She had adored him, as he 
had adorcd her, as he adored her still. And Norah seemed just 
as happy now, but in a different way. The light of love was in 
her eyes still and he could see it there, but only when she fondled 
the child. From zs tender words she would turn away as 
though she did not hear. He had thrown his arm round her 
tenderly one evening as they stood upon the verandah viewing the 
moonlight on a distant mosque, and she had disengaged herself 
gently but firmly, and with evident dismay. He had kissed her 
morning after morning and at night, but his kisses had met with 
no real response. Yet she lavished her kisses upon the child. 
Why had the child ever been born if it was to come between 
them like this? How could he check the feeling towards the child 
of—was it dislike ?—which he felt growing up in him and which 
he was ashamed to own even to himself. 

He sighed wearily! How lonely the house was! Norah 
always in the nursery, Gertrude generally before her looking- 
glass! How different to a year ago! 

“Well,” he muttered, “I must go and get some exercise. A 
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single with young Saunders will take it out of me! Norah says 
I ought to play sets with the women a bit more, or they'll say 
she is ‘silly’ and won't allow me to! I don’t think anybody ”— 
with an uneasy little laugh—“ knowing us intimately, would 
accuse her of caring a brass button whether I go and hang my- 
self.” 

He glanced in the direction of Norah’s sanctum as he spoke, 
with a resentful look in his clear grey eyes, then turned his head 
sharply in the opposite direction whence came the voice, upraised 
in song, of a singularly unmusical and yet would-be passionate 
singer. 

It was Mrs. McGruder carolling lark-like before her looking- 
glass as she fixed her hat to her head with enormous black-headed 
pins in the privacy of her dressing-room. 


** The daily question, darling, lov'st thou me?” 


There was but one answer to that daily question—she adored 
herself. 

“ How different that woman is to Norah, as different as chalk 
to cheese!” mused Leonard—“ but then she is blessed with no 
family ties! I wonder if my mother-in-law felt at all ashamed 
of herself for having two daughters so totally dissimilar! Bet 
she didn’t. Mothers are so abominably proud nowadays simply 
of being mothers, and seem to think the father a mere cypher!” 

His sister-in-law came into the room, dabbing her back hair 
lightly with her hand. It was not quite a duz. It was much 
harder to make than a duu, and it took less material. Leonard 
stretched out his hand, possessed himself of a newspaper, and 
started a paragraph hastily. He avoided talking to her as much 
as possible. He had had a good deal of her society owing to 
Norah’s infatuation for the baby, and he was not good at listen- 
ing to long dissertations upon fashion plates. 

“Do you think it’s too pink to be pretty, Leonard?” said Mrs. 
McGruder. She had changed her blouse and longed for an 
assurance that it suited her. 

“It’s not quite as crude in colour as it was when it was first 
shown me, but I can’t honestly call it pretty, even zow, although 
it's my own child !” 

“ What ave you talking about, Leonard? I meant my blouse, 
not the baby.” 
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“IT thought you meant the baby. You generally do, do you 
know?” 

“ How ridiculous you are! Well now, my hat? What do 
you think of it? That’s a much easier one for you!” She 
turned her head towards him with an expectant smile. “Isn’t 
it sweet ?” 

“Oh, I’m no more a judge of bonnets than I am of babies. 
They’re a// sweet according to you and Norah.” 

“Bonnets! Gracious! You a married man, and you can’t 
tell a hat from a bonnet yet. I declare you’re as bad as Major 
Custance, but it’s more excusable in a bachelor.” 

“ Custance is no bachelor.” 

“Leonard !” with a gasp. 

“But don’t ever refer to her,’ he added quickly. “The fact 
is, it was a very sad affair, and I believe he is heart-broken 
about it. It’s lonely for a man at his time of life to have lost 
his wife. Poor old chap! Such a good wife too!” 

Relief and reassurance swept across his sister-in-law’s face. 
Then she assumed her sympathetic voice and expression, both of 
which she could turn on to order.. She fe/¢ nothing, she looked 
everything. 

“Poor fellow! And I have always imagined him to be an in- 
experienced celibate ! ” 

In her heart she said to herself: “A widower like Mr. 
Cooksie! And both so eligible! Such good ‘positions!’ 
What a fool I should have been to hurry Norah off to 
Mussourie.” 

Then she sauntered to the mirror and arranged the curl upon 
her forehead, as though in deep thought the while. 

Leonard glanced from his paper and watched her for a moment 
with a mixture of amusement and contempt in his face. Then 
Norah’s voice calling to Mrs. McGruder arrested the attention 
of them both. 

“Ah,” said the widow, “Cuckoo is having his bath and I 
promised to goand see him. By the way, I suppose you know 
‘' that Cuckoo is holding his first reception to-night at six o’clock. 
Norah has asked all the married women of the regiment to come 
up from the lines especially to see him.” 

“What! The married women coming herve /” cried Leonard 
aghast. “What an idea.” 
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“ They'll enjoy it immensely, I’m sure.” 

“What on earth are they going to do when they get here ?” 

“See dear baby, of course! And there is to be a spread for 
them, cake and shortbread and sandwiches !” 

“They would much prefer a slice off the cold joint and a glass 
of beer apiece!” 

“Nonsense, Leonard! All respectable women love tea and 
babies. It will be a great success. I call it a splendid idea of 
Norah’s.” 

“And I call it absolute folly,” said Cuckoo’s papa hotly. 
“And I think Norah should have consulted me before issuing 
invitations broadcast and turning our bungalow into a créche!” 

* A creche!” 

“Yes! The poor women will bring their own babies with 
them, of course ; why, they even take them to sergeants’ dances 
and leave them in the ladies’ room.” 

“ How pre-historic!” 

“They'll stop here for hours, I know,” continued Leonard. 
“People in that class of life never know when to go. Great 
Heavens! ”—jumping up and pacing the room, “ Norah used to 
have such heaps of common sense in the old days.” 

“When she accepted you for a husband I suppose you 
mean,” said Gertrude disdainfully. ‘“ You’re a dreadfully lucky 
man to have a nice baby worth showing to people, and you 
ought to feel very proud of Norah! I’ve never seen a more 
devoted mother. You men are never satisfied, and as for you, 
Leonard, it is as plain as a pikestaff to anybody that you are 
jealous of your own son!” 

It was a home thrust and she knew it. 

“ Well, what if I am ?” with an air of dogged defiance. 

“Qh, de jealous. Be jealous of the poor little mite, but don’t 
be ashamed of being his father. He will be better-looking than 
any Westlake, for he is a thorough Wargrave.” 

She paused, expecting him to expostulate, but he remained 
silent, and his silence nettled her. 

“You’re a miserable failure as a father,’ she went on. “ You 
don’t know how to hold your son and heir, although he is three 
months old.” 

“Ts that all! What along time before he can be grown up! 
What an awful future to contemplate.” 
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He was irritated, and was growing careless as to what he might 
say. She saw it and gloried in it. 

“ How like a selfish man,” she resumed; “I shall tell Norah 
every word you've said, it makes her so miserable.” 

“She is far too absorbed in the infant prodigy in the next 
room to care what I say, or even think!” 

He retired behind his paper, as much as to say, “The 
argument is closed,” but hoping, nevertheless, that she would 
contradict his last remark. 

But her thoughts had flown back to her attire. 

“T wish you hadn’t started this unpleasant subject,” she said. 
“T feel I’m quite untidy already.” 

“Gertrude! Gertrude!” called Norah. “ Hurry up, or youll 
be too late.” 

Then there came the distant sound of many “ Cuck—oos” and 
similar endearments. 

“ Come too, Leonard,” urged Mrs. McGruder, holding out the 
olive branch magnanimously. “He looks so pretty being 
powdered after his bath! No?” seeing Leonard make a gesture 
of refusal. “Very well! Dox't! It’s your loss, I assure you, for 
it’s sweetly pretty. But you men have no poetry about you!” 

She turned to go, and as she did so Norah called out that he 
had just zzzked. 

“Winked!” cried Mrs. McGruder, with enthusiasm. “ The 
little wag! and only three months old too!” 

“Do come! come, quick! Perhaps he'll do it again,” cried 
Norah, anxious for her sister to see the talented performer 
execute his feat once more. 

“T’m coming as fast as ever I can, dear.” 

Gertrude hastened across the room towards the nursery ; but 
as she departed she fired a parting shot. 

“You unnatural parent, Leonard! I’m ashamed of you.” 

The unnatural parent rose and seized his tennis bat, then 
pushed the chick to one side, and came face to face with his 
friend and brother officer, Major Custance. 

“ Sit down, heavy father,” said the new comer, “ I want to talk 
to you.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
“THINK OF THE PIG, MAN!” 


CUSTANCE was a major in the regiment. He looked after the 
coffee-shop and was president of the canteen committee. His 
duties beyond these were not onerous, and gave him ample 
leisure to pursue his chief delights. Twice a week he would turn 
out his “ bobbery-pack,” consisting of a couple of greyhounds, 
several fox-terriers and numerous nondescripts, and give chase 
to the “jacks” in the vicinity. They said in the regiment that 
on such afternoons he was as happy as a king, and almost 
believed himself in his native land. 

The amount of leave he managed to get for shooting purposes 
was marvellous, but nobody grudged it to him, for he was a real 
sportsman, and had manufactured many such out of raw Sand- 
hurst material, His method with raw Sandhurst material was 
that of the old school—Plain speaking, degenerating into mild 
cussing, and sometimes even into hard swearing. 

But his chief passion was pig-sticking. All other skikar was 
to him child’s play compared to the pursuit of the wily boar, 
and his greatest grief was the fact that in the last few years he 
had put on weight considerably, and could not even hope to ride 
his present twelve stone twelve much longer. 

“T’m off in a couple of hours, Westlake,” he began, plunging 
promptly zz medias res. “I told you I was going to do some 
pig-sticking out there, and so I am, but ”—he added angrily— 
“my globe-trotter pa/, for whom I arranged the whole show, has 
wired from Agra to say he is down with fever!” 

There was more resentment than compassion in the major’s 
voice. Leonard ventured to remark the sport might be deferred. 

“Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,” replied Custance. “It’s got 
to come off. I’ve got a hundred and fifty beaters, and I’ve sent 
out dozens of beer, and the camp is pitched by this time.” 

Westlake waited without saying a word; he knew there was 
more to follow. 

“Ym taking young Saunders with me, as you know, to blood 
him; but there are no points about pig-sticking with a field of two. 

24 
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Three was few enough, but I wanted to give Wilkinson every 
chance of a first spear, so I kept the number down to three. And 
now the confounded idiot goes and gets fever!”—and the Major 
snorted with unrighteous indignation, then resuming—“I just 
popped in here to suggest you should take his place. It will do 
you all the good in the world. I’ve spoken to the C. O. and 
squared your leave for you. Your wife,’ he added, divining 
Westlake’s thoughts, “will never miss you now there’s a baby 
in the house.” 

Leonard bit his lip. It was an unpleasant discovery to find 
her indifference had become apparent even to his brother officers. 
The major’s remark had no intention about it, but it seemed 
undesirably truthful. As a matter of fact, the major knew 
nothing about the domestic details of the house at all. 
The major disliked domestic details as much as he dreaded 
drawing-rooms. 

“You're out of sorts, and well you may be, old man,” he con- 
tinued ; “ there’s nothing depresses a married man more than a 
family. You ought to have seen me after the triplets came 
into the world!” and the major’s face expressed volumes. 

Under ordinary circumstances Westlake would have laughed, 
but he caught hold of the sentiment implied as a drowning man 
is said to catch at astraw. This dislike to the new arrival in the 
next room of which he felt so guilty was then apparently no 
new thing amongst married men ! 

“You didn’t love them? You didn’t go and see them 
powdered after their bath?” he cried in tones that sounded 
almost exultant. 

“Zove them! I should think zot/ See them tubbed! I 
might have drowned them if I had, for I. never felt more like 
murder in all my life. I say, by the way, old fellow,” sinking 
his voice almost to a whisper, “ your mdssus isn’t within range, I 
hope,” and he grinned. 

“No, it’s quite safe. She’s absorbed over ‘zt’ /” 

“T shall never forget the awful time we had over the triplets 
when they were christened,” pursued the major, his tender (?) 
memories awakened. “It was a private christening in the 
bungalow, and in order to avoid confusion I wrote their names 
out upon pieces of paper beforehand and pinned them on to 
the little devils. They’re a brace of girls and a boy, as you 
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know. Well, the padre arrived and quite a dozen of the wife’s 
friends, and when everything was ready in came the infants, all 
crying, and the service began. 

“Just as the boy was going to be christened, my wife shrieked 
out, ‘Wait a moment! The children are incorrectly labelled ! 
That’s the doy, I'm sure it is” So they took the three 
youngsters out and sorted them and sure enough the wife was 
right and our son had had a narrow shave of being christened 
‘Evangeline,’ and his sister ‘George’! It makes me hot all over 
to think of it.” 

Leonard laughed, and the Major returned to the real point at 
issue. 

“Look here,” he said persuasively, “ you need a pick-me-up of 
fresh air. Put up a change or two and some hog-spears and 
come along. We'll have a regular high old time of it and pre- 
tend we’re gay young bachelors again. You can easily march 
your horses out this evening.” 

It was a great temptation. Westlake was as keen a sports- 
man as the major, and could ride as straight as any man. It 
would be a relief certainly to escape from this atmosphere of 
Swiss milk and violet powder for a few days. To ride“ hel//-for- 
leather,’ with the mighty boar legging it a few yards ahead. 

For a moment the home life seemed hateful. He would go! 
He would get away from bonnets and babies and the rest of it! 
Then he remembered Norah. 

“ T should like to go awfully, Custance, but—well, the fact is— 
the wife will be alone. My sister-in-law is going into camp with 
the Cooksies to-morrow.” 

“Your wife won’t mind,” retorted the major, again uninten- 
tionally saying the very thing to punish his opponent. 

Leonard saw the force of the argument. Probably Custance 
was right. Probably she would wot mind. So why should he 
scruple to go? ; 

“Don’t you flatter yourself you are any help in the nursery. 
Don’t brood on the baby! Think of the PIG, man, think of the 
PIG!” said the major, with a suspicion of rising wrath. He 
pronounced the word pig with twice as much emphasis as the 
word baby. It was evident to which of the two he attached 
the greater importance. 

“Ts it a sure find?” inquired Leonard wavering. 
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“I should rather think it was. It hasn’t been touched this 
season. Bea sportsman, Leonard, as you used to be, and don’t 
try to play the heavy father, it doesn’t suit you. I’ve got the 
leave for you, and if you don’t make use of it you'll miss the 
best chance of tushes and glory that ever you'll get in 
your life!” 

“Will it do if I let you know within an hour?” 

With a grunt the major assented. Any delay irritated him. 
Still, since he felt sure of the result, he would give Westlake an 
hour to make up his mind, just as bloodthirsty Bluebeard 
accorded a few minutes’ grace to fair Fatima. 

The argument was cut short by Mrs. McGruder. She was the 
only woman in Gharampur who dared to /ack/e the major. He 
was a little afraid of her. She never seemed to have been on 
any but the friendliest terms with him. She had made conf- 
dential remarks to him about other people from the moment 
she was introduced to him. People who do that sort of thing 
are difficult to escape from. It is a sign that they have taken a 
liking to you, and you will find it hard to disenchant them, 
unless you are downright rude. Few of us can afford to be rude 
to others in India, for we soinvariably meet the people we have 
insulted a second time, and that is liable to be unpleasant. The 
majority of us find it safer in the long run not to be too parti- 
cular, and to say of every new arrival in the station in the 
approved voice of indulgent criticism—* He (or she) is so nice.” 
Vice is one of the hardest-worked adjectives in our vocabulary, 
since we apply it indiscriminately. In fact everybody is “nice.” 

Mrs. McGruder shook hands cordially with the major. “ How 
do you do? I haven’t seen you for days. Indeed | thought it 
was Mr. and Miss Cooksie !” 

She had plenty to say. She invariably kept the ball of con- 
versation a-rolling, and vode everybody else off it,in polo parlance. 
She consulted Custance regarding her dog. It was suffering 
from dues, and had snapped at the ayah. Would he come and 
look at it? It was chained up near the stables, and perhaps it 
was going mad. No! oh,dearno! She couldn’t think of having 
it shot unless it foamed properly at the mouth and bit, somebody 
—a native of course! 

Eventually she carried the major off to vet the animal. 
Leonard laughed outright as they disappeared, for he {heard 
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Gertrude promising Custance a cup of tea as a reward for his 
services as a dog doctor. 

“ That’s good,” he said tohimself. “He hasn’t tasted anything 
but beer and whisky and the mess port for the last ten years. 
How little a woman understands a man! And how little a man 
understands a woman! _I daresay if marriage was not a manu- 
facture strictly pertaining to Heaven that we poor mortals would 
understand it a little better than we do, and be able to repair our 
domestic happiness when things get out of order.” 

He had apparently forgotten all about his game of tennis; he 
felt disinclined to do anything, he was too much in love with his 
wife to want to go anywhere, but he hardly realized this. A 
rustle of a muslin dress and Norah entered the room with the child 
in her arms. She had a colour in her cheeks and a sparkle in 
her happy hazel eyes. She had tucked some flowers—roses—in 
the bosom of her dress, and she hummed a nursery air very 
sweetly to her child as she walked towards her husband. 

“Isn’t he a darling, Leonard? And so good to-day!” Even 
Leonard was forced to admit the fact. The baby was a pretty 
one. A mother’s evidence in such a case is hardly to be relied 
upon of course, but the most critical of Mrs. Gamps must have 
pronounced Master Westlake a fine boy. 

“ He has only cried five times, and one of those times he really 
had a horrid pin sticking into him.” 

Then she coo—ed to the child for a couple of minutes, seeming 
hardly conscious of Leonard’s presence at all. His face had 
brightened when she had come into the room, but it clouded over 
now. He played with his moustache and waited. 

“Leonard,” she said, and her words chilled him—“ since I have 
had baby to take care of I never feel dull and lonely or discon- 
tented, as I used to do sometimes when you were on parade and 
I was all alone in the bungalow. Cuckoo is the dearest little 
companion in the world, and I feel se happy, too happy I almost 
think. It is so good to have the little man.to love with all my 
heart and soul.” 

She glanced up to her husband, and something in the expres- 
sion of his face stirred her vaguely. “Leonard,” she said 
scanning him closely, “ you love him too, don’t you?” 

She had drawn nearer to him, she was waiting for his reply. 
He felt her eyes upon him. 
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“ Oh, yes, dear,” he said, “I’m very fond of him, of course, but 
I love you best, Norah.” 

It was not the speech,so much as the way he said it, that made 
her draw away from him. “No,” she said, “ not ow, Leonard ! 
Cuckoo must always be -first with both of us! Always! We 
are old married people now, remember.” 

She kissed the child passionately. She did honestly believe 
that he should be first. They had brought him into the world, 
surely it was their duty to devote their lives to his, and to give 
him all the love in their hearts. 

Leonard watched her with a sickening sense of disappointment, 
with the dread of some impending disaster. “Norah?” he asked, 
gazing at the pretty head of sunny-brown hair bent upon the 
child’s face. 

“Yes, dear ?” 

She spoke without looking up. She was not paying much 
attention to him. 

“You love baby best, don’t you?” He hardly knew what 
prompted the question, since he knew the answer so well. Perhaps 
he half hoped that she might tell him an untruth. 

She looked up at him and her eyes shone like stars, shone with 
a wonderful adoring light. “Oh, yes,” she said, quickly. “He 
is my little good angel! Andhe is so helpless and sotiny. I 
sometimes think, Leonard ”—she spoke more slowly now, and 
there was a troubled tone in her voice—* if—if—you know what 
I mean!—if anything happened tohim! Oh, my darling, what 
would I do without you?” 

She hugged the child. There were tears in her eyes. Leonard 
stared at her a minute, then turned quickly on his heel and 
quietly left the room. “I’m nobody—nobody at all!” he told 
himself, cut to the quick. He hastened out in search of the 
major and Mrs. McGruder. He would go pig-sticking. He 
could be spared. 

His wife sat silent thinking. She had not noticed him leave 
the room. Her mind was full of a vague fear. 

“Leonard,” she said, trying to turn the current of her thoughts. 
“When Cuckoo grows up he’ll have to go into the service, into 
this regiment, and we'll live just outside barracks and watch him 
doing his drills.” 

She laughed and looked up, expecting her husband to echo her 
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laugh. Then, finding him gone, she sighed, and addressing the 
child—“ I thought your father was listening, darling. I 
wonder,” she muttered with a wistful look in*‘her eyes—“ I wonder 
why Leonard never takes any notice of the child! Can Gertrude 
be right? Is it possible he doesn’t love it?” 









CHAPTER IV. 


THE COOKSIES. 





“WHAT an obtuse man Leonard is! I was having such an 
interesting talk with Major Custance, all about hydrophobia. 
He might have had the good sense to leave us to enjoy a téte-d- 
téte. By the way, Norah, how long has Mrs. Custance been 
dead ?” 

It was Mrs. McGruder who spoke. She had broken in upon 
her sister’s thoughts as a steam launch, screaming its advent, 
disturbs the restful silence of our picturesque river reaches. 

“Dead!” exclaimed Norah with surprise. “She’s not dead, is 
she ?” 

“ Not dead !”—almost angrily. “Surely, swve/y she must be. 
I understood he had been a widower for years.” 

“Qh, no! But don’t ever refer to her. It was all so sad and 
so foolish. I’m sure he is sorry about it now, but being a man 
he won’t give in after having once put his foot down.” 

“ J should think not, indeed! Did he divorce her ?” —anxiously 
awaiting the details of a scrumptious scandal. 

“Oh, it wasn’t that /” 

“Not that!” in a disappointed voice. “ How mysterious you 
are about it. Is she in a lunatic asylum ?—because if so, I wish I 
had spared him in the matter of the hydrophobia.” 

“ Not chat either!” 

“Then what on earth was it? 

“Well, he wouldn’t give up polo, dear, and they had a violent 
quarrel about it and broke up their establishment. He is one of 
those men who put field sports before everything, even before 
their wives and children.” 

“How barbarous! And now?” 

“He plays polo regularly and she lives at Eastbourne with 
their sweet triplets.” 
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“ Gracious ! ”—with a little scream. 

“It was for the sake of the triplets that she was so 
determined.” 

“Quite right! Men with three children and nothing but a 
widow’s pension to leave to their wives should be warned off the 
polo ground, and prevented riding chases by the Queen’s Regula- 
tions. How long ago did the Custances break up their establish- 
ment?” 

Norah explained, giving full particulars. Mrs. Custance had 
gone home fifteen months ago. She was living at Eastbourne. 
She had sent her husband out such sweet photos of the triplets, 
their three heads close together and wings attached to their 
spinal columns, a trio of wee angels. 

“ And he dispenses with his angels, rather than with his polo 
ponies!” exclaimed Mrs. McGruder. “What a horrible story!” 

She was disappointed in Major Custance and she said so. She 
had thought him a very different stamp of man. 

“ But, after all,” she added, “I daresay he is not more selfish 
than the rest of them. They all get tired of matrimony sooner 
or later, the wretches! It depends how you feed and flatter them. 
Doesn’t it discourage you, as a mother, Norah, to reflect that a 
nice baby like yours is bound to develop all the evil qualities of 
his sex later on, and to grow out of all his good ones? It would 
me.” 

She paused and listened to the cuckoo clock striking half-past 
‘ four in the dining-room. “Do let us have tea,” she cried im- 
patiently. “We needn’t wait for the Cooksies. I shall tell the 
servant to make it double strength. I feel I want something 
invigorating. There’s something depressing in the air to-day. I 
felt in splendid spirits when I put on this new hat ”—alluding to 
the flower-garden upon her head, which had arrived by the last 
mail—“ but now I’ve run down! In my present mood it’s too 
smart altogether. I couldn’t carry it off. I'll go and put ona 
quieter one!” 

So saying, she departed hastily to give fresh employment to 
her ayah. Her passion for millinery was growing upon her 
every month of her life. When she made a new woman friend, 
she invariably inveigled her to her room to show her her dresses 
and to stir up envy and malice in that new friend’s heart. The 
choice of a gown for a garden party or a ball gave her hours of 
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solid mental employment. She felt that she could never be too 
thankful that she had not been called upon to live her life in 
pre-historic times, when the fashions were limited to arrange- 
ments in fig leaves. 

Three-quarters of the pleasure of her present sojourn upon 
earth would have been lacking, had she been born in those 
undraped days. 

Shallow people are perhaps happier in the long run than the 
rest of mankind, since they suffer so little from their feelings. 
Mrs. McGruder’s so-called depression, for example, was never 
sufficient to really depress her. Already, as she dived deep into 
a Saratoga trunk to exhume a modest “burnt-straw” with a 
“William Whitely,” in gilt in the interior of its crown, she had 
almost regained her normal buoyancy of spirits. 

But to Norah there was something really depressing in the 
domestic atmosphere, and in her mind she unconsciously sought 
the why and the wherefore. Why could she not hum nonsense 
to the child, as she had been doing half-an-hour ago? There 
was something amiss. Yes! Was it—was it Leonard? 

She sat up stiffly in her chair. 

“T don’t believe he loves me a bit! And I 4xo0w he doesn’t 
love Cuckoo! What if we quarrelled like the Custances and he 
packed me off home? But I wouldn’t go! I might be ever so 
right about a thing, but I’m sure I should give in in the end. 
I would rather be miserable wztZ my husband, than away from 
him.” 

Then she began to accuse herself. Perhaps Leonard did feel 
lonely sometimes. She must try to make him share more with 
her in joying in the child. Perhaps Cuckoo had made her a 
little indifferent as to how her husband passed his time. 

The arrival of the tea, and the sound of wheels upon the mall, 
reminded her that visitors were expected. The Cooksies’ 
carriage had turned in at the gate of their compound. 

“T shall leave Gertrude to entertain her own friends,” she 
exclaimed, making haste to leave the room, then, playfully, to 
the child, “ You’re a beautiful little excuse, dear, and I won’t have 
you kissed by that empty-headed little silly, nor by her pompous 
old papa. You're ¢oo sweet, far too sweet, far too pretty / 
Mother’s a jealous old thing, zsz’¢ she, darling ?” 

She hugged him and disappeared in the direction of the room 
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where “ Nurse,” a few months ago, had been wont to relate her 
extraordinary experiences, with the “respectable young person ” 
listening admiringly to her flowers of speech. 

The Cooksies drove up in a, manner becoming their “social 
position!” They had no horses of their own for the time 
being, so had to content themselves with borrowing a carriage 
and pair from a Rajah. They borrowed it every day (other 
commissioners do the same thing), and the Rajah was supposed 
to feel honoured thereby. Perhaps he did, perhaps he didn’t— 
but at all events the saving to Mr. Cooksie’s pocket was very 
considerable, and that was the main point. Many English 
people grow mean in India, nor does a sense of their social 
position save them from sometimes sacrificing dignity to dibs. 

“Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them,” to which may be added that 
some assume greatness. Theodore Cooksie’s parentage had been 
humble, he had therefore not been dorm great. His career as a 
government servant had been a very ordinary one, and in no 
sense could he be said to have achieved greatness. The division 
of which he was commissioner was full of military people who 
certainly did not attempt to thrust greatness upon him. But he 
assumed it very considerably, of that there cou!d be no possible 
doubt whatever. In giving his opinion on any question he 
invariably prefaced his remarks with the words, “I, THE 
COMMISSIONER.” / 

He had been at great pains to impress upon the officers of 
Leonard’s regiment, who had come straight from Aldershot to 
Gharampur, that he ranked senior to a colonel, and could walk 
into dinner in his own division ahead of even a brigadier. Pre- 
cedence was his pet hobby. 

“You wouldn’t go in first if you dined with me,” said the 
Colonel, pulling his leg gently, “for / always lead the way into 
dinner in my own house. You'd have to come in last, I’m 
afraid—with the wife.” 

In striking contrast to her short, stout, undistinguished-looking 
father’s assumption of dignity, was his daughter Daisy’s entire 
lack of it. She was a little girl. Ladies said there was nothing 
of her, and men said there was nothing zz her. Probably both 
were right. Yet Daisy was a “type” of what we call the 
“country-bred ” girl in India. 
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Boy subalterns liked her, for she was a good-hearted, giggling, 
little vulgar creature. Her screams at Badminton were excellent 
in their way. Her service at tennis was marvellous. But her 
Mind! \t was a pity the poor girl had never been taken in 
hand. Dancing and men’s photographs were the only things 
she ever thought about seriously. Solid knowledge of anything 
worth knowing she had none. It was her father’s fault, not hers. 
And yet her father was the very person who judged her the 
hardest. What could he expect? His economies had been 
dearer to him than his daughter’s education. He had kept her 
out in the country in order (so he had said) that she might be 
with her mother. When Daisy was twelve years old that 
mother died. Another year followed and another was half 
gone before he could be prevailed upon to send his daughter 
home to be properly educated. He had intended sending her to 
a cheap Darjeeling school. He maintained that “persons in 
authority should give encouragement to the establishment of good 
schools in our hill stations—sound, practical encouragement ! ” 

He had intended his only child as a sun-burnt offering to the 
goddess of cheap local education, but some of his seniors had 
fortunately dissuaded him, and Daisy had at last been sent to a 
young ladies’ school in South Hampstead. But she was nearly 
fourteen when she went! She had been sent too late! She had 
already acquired a strong chee chee accent, and sundry zativey 
ideas. 

She hated her school. The other girls called her “The 
Indian”! And the sun never shone! And she had such a lot 
to do for herself! And she had no nice relations, poor little 
thing, to make her holidays happy days. The only class in 
which she achieved distinction was the dancing class. It was 
the only subject which really interested her. 

Her letters to her father were not cheerful. She longed to be 
back in India, and she told him so every week, and underlined 
her longings with thick black lines. 

On her seventeenth birthday her father turned up in South 
Hampstead. He had taken six months’ furlough, and he already 
regretted that he had not been content with three. He felt lost 
in the metropolis. He missed his obsequious chuprassies, he 
missed the rajah’s carriage and pair! Above all things he resented 
the knowledge that he was of no importance even ‘to the 
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omnibus conductors, and it galled him to realise what he must 
expect upon retirement. 

By the time he had knocked and rung at the door of his 
daughter’s school, he was quite in a mood to agree with her that 
India was the preferable country of the two. Daisy had been 
forewarned of his visit and was forearmed, that is to say, she had 
put her hair up, and felt that she looked five years older in 
consequence. She pleaded for emancipation without loss of 
time. She assured him that she was quite fit for Gharampur 
society. She knew enough for a successful début. She could 
sing a little, now, and had learnt to accompany herself upon the 
banjo! She strummed waltzes in excellent time, and she was the 
best skirt dancer in the whole school. 

“What is the use of wasting any more money on my educa- 
tion, father ?” 

Her last remark quite decided Mr. Cooksie, and he brought 
her out with him accordingly. That was a year ago now. It 
was no school girl who sat at his side to-day in the borrowed 
carriage, but a perfectly self-possessed young person, with a 
thorough knowledge of the country and a thorough contempt 
for Jes convenances. Nor did she pander to her father’s vanity 
and self-importance. She was tired of being lectured on her 
social position. She wanted amusement, and to be amused she 
must have movement-—-she must hop, skip, and jump as it 
pleased her, must ride in an ekka at a bumble-puppy gymkhana, 
or dance in burlesques if she happened to be asked. 

She had not brains, but she had a will and a temper, and she 
was, in common with the majority of the rising generation, no 
respecter of persons. This is a stock remark invariably made 
when the rising generation is mentioned! To continue. Her 
father’s “I, the Commissioner” carried no weight with Miss 
Daisy. She skipped up the steps of the bungalow into the 
Westlakes’ drawing-room, leaving her father to follow in slow 
time as befitted his dignity. 

Mr. Cooksie entered the room somewhat officially, then, seeing 
nobody but his daughter there, walked towards a table of 
Burmese carved work and inspected it carefully. 

“IT wonder what they gave for this,” he said under his breath. 
“It was evidently made at the Jail, and it seems better made 
than even mzne/” 
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“Look at this photograph of Mrs. McGruder! How flattered !” 
cried his daughter. 

He crossed the room and scrutinized the photo. 

“Humph!” he said. “I don’t call it flattered.” 

Mrs. McGruder in her burnt straw was just entering the room 
as he spoke. She heard his remark and very evident delight 
manifested itself upon her face. “ Nice man!” she murmured, 
hastily retiring a yard or two in the hope of overhearing some 
more complimentary remarks. “I must give him one in the 
panel size!” 

“ Not flattered, papa! Why, that’s not her expression, to 
begin with! I’ve never seen her look sentimental like that!” 
said Daisy. 

“J have!”—then hastily—‘when poor young Jones died of 
typhoid.” 

“What a story-teller! Véce man!” mused Mrs. McGruder. 
“But that girl’s tongue wags most insufferably. I’m growing 
hot and cold as to what she may say next. Perhaps she'll 
guess that I darkened my eyebrows before I sat for it and tell 
him so.” 

But her fears were unnecessary, for Daisy had darted to 
another table where a screen full of photographs of men in 
various uniforms was very much ex évidence. 

“What a jolly frame! Eight perfect Adonises of men! I 
wonder if they can dance /” 

She stared at them and wondered. Meanwhile her father’s 
feathers were becoming ruffled. Any suspicion of lack of 
deference disturbed his plumage. 

“TI am surprised,” he said pompously, “that there is nobody to 
receive us, Daisy. It is not usual to keep me, the Commissioner, 
waiting.” 

The tone was unmistakeable. Mrs. McGruder gave a hasty 
cough and precipitated herself into theroom. She realised that 
further delay might be dangerous. 

“ A thousand apologies,” gushing and shaking hands, and in a 
few minutes she had smoothed him down. A small feg restored 
him to his normal state of self-satisfaction and he began to 
spread himself instantly. 

“TI am expecting the Lieutenant-Governor next month, Mrs. 
McGruder,” he said in a lofty voice. The reflected glory of the 
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Lieutenant-Governor’s visits even compensated to him for the 
expense they entailed. 

“What, again /” purred Gertrude, intent on saying the things 
she knew he longed to hear said. “ You were at school together, 
were you not? His Honour calls it dvsness, I suppose, but——” 
And she broke off with a little society laugh of perfect compre- 
hension. 

“Exactly,” said Cooksie, echoing her laugh with delight. 
“We're very old chums. In fact, he often writes for my private 
opinion about things, but”—with a deprecatory wave of the 
hand and a snigger, and with feigned modesty in his words, 
“of course I ought not to ¢e//, ought I?” 

Daisy had been busy devouring Mrs. McGruder’s pink blouse 
with her observant eyes. It reminded her in colour of the pink 
blanc-manges they had had for dinner on Sundays at her school. 

“ She’s inspecting my ‘clothes, the little beast,” thought the 
widow. “Well, she can’t tell her father that my figure’s made 
up because she knows better. That’s the beauty of the ladies 
having the swimming-bath for two mornings in the week !” 

She realized that if she wished to be Mrs. Cooksie the Second 


she must not make an enemy of Daisy. Daisy might prove a 
terrible spoke in her wheel unless carefully managed. What 
was the girl’s weak point? Her vanity, as itgvas Mr. Cooksie’s. 
Flattery, then, egregious flattery must be freely resorted to. 
“The Lieutenant-Governor’s visit means a dance,” said Daisy 
suddenly, “and I’m glad to say his present A.D.C. waltzes 


” 


divinely. 

She twirled round a few times as she spoke, humming “ Belle 
Ame,” the last new valse in Gharampur. 

“How fond you are of dancing, dear, but no wonder when 
you are so good at it!” cooed Mrs. McGruder, smiling in- 
dulgently. 

“Oh, Mrs. McGruder, I simply /:ve for it!” 

“Her mother was just the same,” groaned Cooksie. 

“T’ll teach you both skirt-dancing when we go out camping. 
Papa will need a lot of oiling, I expect.” 

Papa looked vexed, but said nothing. Mrs. McGruder’s 
inward reflections were as follows: 

“She appears to have a ballet-girl’s blood in her veins and 
yet she is the daughter of a commissioner! Whatirony of fate!” 
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“TI must look at that delicious frame again!” Daisy exclaimed, 
jumping up. “I’ve fallen in love withthe whole eight. They’re 
all darlings! What pretty hair this one has!” 

Mrs. McGruder’s sympathetic eyes met the commissioner’s, 
then she dropped them hurriedly and gazed abstractedly at the 
tea-pot. And presently the Rajah’s horses whisked them off to 
the public gardens for their game of tennis. 


CHAPTER V. 
“WE FELL OUT, MY WIFE AND I.” 


AS soon as the coast was clear, Norah returned to the drawing- 
room with her baby. 

“ Auntie Gertie has promised to come back in time for your 
first tea party, darling! Think how she must love her little 
nephew to come back from the club all for your small sake. And 
Mrs. Hammond is coming”—Mrs. Hammond was Westlake’s 
colour-sergeant’s wife and a staunch friend of Norah’s—“ and the 
mess-sergeant’s wife, and ever so many more, all coming to see 
you, and you must be so good and not cry at all, but show them 
how beautifully you can behave.” 

She was intensely wrapped up in the child. She knew that 

she sometimes talked absolute nonsense, but then, as she herself 
would say with a shrug of her pretty shoulders, “ What mother 
doesn’t ?” She had her son’s “biography book” in her hand,a 
new toy for proud parents evolved by some ingenious person at 
the time when the little Lady Alexandra Duff was born. The 
book is intended to be written up to date by the baby’s mother. 
On her young hopeful attaining the ripe age of twenty-one, she 
presents it to him as a record of his infancy, school, and salad 
days... “ Here’s your biography book,” pursued Norah. “ Mother 
is going to clip a little lock of hair and tie it up with pale blue 
ribbon and pop it in here.” And she showed the page to the 
‘baby, then, placing him gently upon his back on the sofa, she 
deftly clipped a tiny lock of the fair fluffy hair, tied it with a 
narrow pale-blue ribbon, ran the ribbon through the holes in the 
parchment, and having firmly fixed the little curl in correct posi- 
tion, tied the ends of the ribbon in a little bow. 

“There! Isn’t that’sweet ?” she cried, laughing with delight 
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at the success of the undertaking. “You must make haste and 
cut your first little tooth, dear. Here’s a page waiting patiently 
to record the event. Listen!” She began reading the letter-press 
aloud, glancing every other second at her prostrate possession as 
though she feared he might fall off the sofa. 


The page was printed thus :— 





Ladies and Gentlemen, 

After enduring many pains and ills, and passing 
many Sleepless nights, I have the pleasure of announcing 
to you that I have 

CuT My First TOOF. 
Babys Mark. 


Witness. 


PN ch wiscnespinins 








“ There’s a place for the date all ready, and a place for Cuckoo 
to make his mark and for a witness to sign. Mother is going to 
be the witness. Why, you rude little man, you’re not listening to 
a word old mummy says. You're fast asleep. What a breach 
of etiquette. I shall have to add a fresh page to your book for 
you to confess—‘ / was rude to a lady.’ 

“Oh, you bad boy!” catching him up in her arms, and as she 
did so, her husband came into the room. He had been busy 
making the necessary arrangements for his week’s sport, and it 
merely remained for him to tell his wife he was going to start. 

Custance had promised to pick him up ex voute. They were 
to drive fourteen and a half miles, sleep at a dék bungalow of 
sorts, and reach their camp early next day. He felt no wish to 
stop at home now. He had hardened his heart against Norah. 
The whole time he had been packing up his kit, he had, as it 
were, been making out a case against her. 

“TI say, Norah ”—he began in a business-like voice. 

“Yes dear?” 

“T’ve just been having a talk with Custance about a week’s 
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sport at Kachwa. He wants me to go off with him this afternoon, 
almost at once in fact, if——if you can spare me.” 

There was irony in the last words as he pronounced them, but 
she pretended not to notice. She saw what seemed to her an 
opportunity of showing him that she wished him to enjoy him- 
self as best pleased him, and to follow his own pursuits without 
considering her. She would be no Mrs. Custance. “Do you 
want to go?” she asked, “ because if so ”—heartily—“ of course I 
can spare you, but if you would rather zot go, then”—giving a 
little laugh to show him she intended a little joke—“ then I object 
very strongly to ouv happy home being broken up.” 

But the laugh jarred upon Leonard. He did not in the least 
fathom her mood, or realize that she wished him to feel able to 
please himself and by so doing to please her too. 

In his present frame of mind he was unable to put a generous 
construction upon any answer she might make him. 

“T suppose she is trying to be sarcastic! Our happy home in- 
deed,” he thought bitterly. 

“T see you want to go, dear,” continued Norah, “so I graciously 
waive any objections I might have had. I shall be quite happy 
with Cuckoo.” 

She had succeeded, all unconsciously, in saying the very thing 
she should wot have said. 

“Ah! I thought you wouldn’t mind, so did Custance,” her 
husband replied in a hard sort of voice, then sotto voce, “ you 
would have minded a year ago.” 

Norah began to walk up and down with the child. She would 
not let Leonard see how much she minded. She would brazen 
out her show of indifference to the bitter end. She felt herself a 
humbug, posing thus as unselfish, and urging him to go. 

“What are you going to try for?” in an off-hand voice. 

“ Pig ”—carelessly. 

“Pig!” stifling her desire to dissuade him from going at all. 
“Well, don’t get killed, please! Slain by a pig is no sort of 
death for a soldier in my opinion, although I suppose it is Major 
Custance’s ideal. How long do you expect to be away?” 

Her tone was quite cheerful, and had the very reverse effect 
upon Leonard to that which she desired. 

“ A week,” he answered shortly. 

“A whole week! What a longtime.” She could not help 
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saying it. It escaped her involuntarily. He had never left 
her for so long before. The thought of being alone made her 
miserable. But her voice as she spoke expressed quite a 
different sentiment, as though she thought it a very s/or¢ time. 

Ah! If we could but have our remarks interpreted as we 
really mean them, if our voices could but convey what we really 
Feel, how much rarer would be the misunderstandings and heart- 
burnings of our daily life. 

Through Leonard’s mind there flashed the thought, “ Why does 
she care so little when I care so much ?” 

She had but to say the word “ S¢ay,” and he would gladly 
have done it, but she believed it to be the /as¢ word instead of the 
jirst word he wished to hear. 

Her next speech only served to add fuel to the flames, since 
it recalled to his mind her “ monomania,” as he had commenced 
to style her devotion to the child. 

“I wonder if you will think Cuckoo grown much when you 
come back. J/ see changes in him every day. And do you 
know, Leonard, I sometimes think I can almost see him growing. 
Feel what a weight he is!” 

She held the beautifully-dressed bundle up to her husband, but 
he turned away from her roughly and went towards a table 
where there were writing materials at hand. 

“No, thanks,” he said with impatience. “I might drop him 
and break a piece off, and then you would be annoyed, I expect.” 

It was a stupid joke, more becoming an angry schoolboy than a 
great, broad-shouldered man. He knew it, but it only made him 
more hostile towards her in his thoughts. She provoked him 
to say these things by always harping on one string, a string he 
wearied of. 

“T’ve a note to write before I start,’ he added. “As for 
money, there is enough in notes in my cash-box for incidental 
expenses, and if you should happen to want to send a message 
out, it’s only twenty miles, so there’ll be no difficulty about that. 
Have a high old time of it whilst I’m away,” he continued in a 
forced voice. “Cram as many baby-worshipping tea-parties into 
the week as you possibly can, and don’t bother to write to me 
unless you find you really have the time.” 

She was pacing the room now, up and down as mothers do 
holding her child close. She paused as he came to the end of 
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his sentence. She resented the tone and she must show him she 
resented it. 

“T don’t like you when you speak to me like that! And you 
are ungenerous, too, about Cuckoo!” 

“’m sick of Cuckoo, that’s why,” he said angrily. “Deadly 
sick of the very mention of his name—the idiotic name Gertrude 
gave him, goodness only knows why! Do take him away, Norah. 
He’s one too many for me, really he is. You ought to have 
called him ‘Little Number Three. MHere’s the major turning 
in at the gate. I don’t think you have a right to force your 
infant prodigy down everybody's throat.” 

He hardly cared what he said now. The storm had burst. 
The clouds had been gathering for many days. 

“You are very cruel,” she cried, her mother instinct kindling 
in her breast an anger equal to his. 

“And if you are sick of the child, Leonard, you must be sick 
of me too!” 

“I am sick of the child. I have just said so! And you 
may draw what conclusions you choose,” he retorted defiantly. 

“Very well,” she said, mastering her voice pluckily, though it 
shook as she spoke. 

“You shall never get the chance of telling his mother such 
a thing again. Perhaps you forget that I am his mother.” 

“You’ve made that too difficult for even ze,” he said hotly, 

There was a moment of silence. When she spoke again 
there was a great calm in her. She was deadly pale, but very 
beautiful. 

“Leonard! You will be sorry some day for having spoken 
to me like this. God sent us the child to knit us the closer in 
affection, to be a blessing to us and not——” 

“For God’s sake then take the blessing away, Norah, and 
let me have one room in the house to receive my friends in.” 

She looked at him, but his eyes would not meet hers. Then 
silently, cut to the heart, she stole away. 

At the threshold of her room she paused, but without looking 
round. Surely he would call her back—he would say something 
—he would not suffer her to go from him thus. 

Then, realising that she “ad so paused, she hastened away 
and suffered the tears to fall freely and the sobs to rend her, with 
the child still clasped to her breast—clasped closer. 

+ 
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Westlake dashed off his note, sealed it and stamped it ere he 
looked round. He half dreaded to find her still in the room, 
and yet, finding she had gone, he blamed her for it. Then 
crumpling up some waste paper, he threw it violently into the 
basket and rose from his chair. 

“T’ve been candid, at any rate,” he said aloud, half hoping 
she might hear him, for he glanced in the direction of her 
room as he spoke. “ After all, if a coldness is to spring up 
between us, it is hey doing. I’ve been a straight husband, and 
I love her, but if she has grown tired of me and indifferent ”— 
he spoke impetuously and not without belief in his own words 
—“she shall gang her own gait,and dy God! il go mine!” 
He hurled the last five words from him recklessly. “ Custance 
is quite right—the heavy father is zof my v6/e/ ‘Never mind 
the baby—think of the Pig, man! Think of the Pig!’” and 
with a bitter laugh he swung from the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT KACHWA. 


KACHWA had disappointed both Leonard and the major, but 
young Guy Saunders never having been upon an expedition of 
the kind before, voted it “ ~zpping.” 

Their camp was pitched with military precision under the 
shade of some tamarind trees ; there was a large open shamzana 
beneath which their meals were served, and their three field- 
service Kabul tents were in a row some forty yards to the left 
of it, and on the right, near a well, the horses were picketed. 

Behind the dining-tent some short distance came the 
impromptu kitchen and the boxes of provisions, and the farm 
yard of live poultry which they had brought with them, now 
reduced to a squeamish-looking guinea-fowl and two or three 
dejected hens. The rest of the poor birds had already gone the 
way of all barn-door flesh, namely, into the cooking-pot. 

The pig-stickers had been four days at Kachwa. The first 
day everything had gone wrong, the beaters had not turned up, 
nor could the major get the local policeman to help them much. 
The latter corresponds to the vi//age peelery in remote parts of 
Great Britain ; in this instance he was of course a black man, 
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but he was as much a yokel and as free of brains as his white 
prototype. 

Now the abuse with which the major greeted all natives 
merely served to give him a maximum of difficulty in getting 
anything done which he might require. One of his golden rules 
when conversing with “a nigger” was never to listen to what 
the nigger said. Another was never to allow the nigger to 
finish what he had to say. A third, never to take into consider- 
ation that his own Hindustani was about as bad and about as 
unintelligible as it well could be. 

The local policeman having been duly insulted, retired pre- 
cipitately, and was seen no more; but a friend in need in the 
shape of a young indigo planter fortunately came to the rescue 
of the three sportsmen, and enabled them to start operations on 
the following day, but never a pig did they even see. 

The major almost foamed at the mouth. 

“Two years ago, when the 150th were quartered at Gharampur 
and our other battalion was at Dinabad, I’ve seen a dozen pigs 
gathered as regularly as clock work on this very ground,” he 
said angrily. “I belonged to their tent club; there was no pig- 
sticking to be got where we were, so I used’ to get leave and 
come over.” 

‘It’s a rum thing,” Westlake rejoined, “ but we all know that 
pig are fond of changing their quarters. Did the 150th get any 
sport here /as¢ year, do you know ?” 

The major didn’t know. He had gone home with his first 
battalion and come out with his second during the last year, 
but he had heard there had been pig-sticking at Kachwa as 
usual. The effect.of their present disappointment upon the 
major was the reverse of pleasant for his companions. 
He abused the beaters roundly; his Hindustani, when he 
became abusive, was quite impossible to misunderstand, for he 
employed but few words, repeating them over and over again 
and inquiring of his victims if they understood or not. The 
dullest intellect must grasp such expressions as “ /diot” and “ Sox 
of a hundred pigs,” if he is treated to them in a loud voice for 
ten minutes at a stretch. 

After dinner the major went to bed abruptly, and the next 
morning he had fever and stayed in his tent. Meanwhile, 
Westlake and Saunders collected the coolies and offered dack- 
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sheesh to any man who could put them on to something good in 
the way of sport. After much talk, avery black jungley man 
volunteered some information and promised to show them a 
place seven miles from the camp where there were pig—no! not 
village pig, but the real long-toothed article. 

The major, on being told the good news, professed total dis- 
belief, but got rid of his fever withig half an hour nevertheless, 
and began issuing orders at the top of his voice for the next 
day’s programme. 

And the black jungley man had been as good as his word. 
The porcine corpses which had been carried into camp a few 
hours ago testified to that fact. 

It was half-past eight at night; they had dined at half-past 
seven, and Westlake and Saunders were lounging upon easy 
chairs with their feet almost on a level with the cheroot and 
cigarette in their respective mouths. It was a blessed moment 
of serene content, the inner man well cared for, the outer man , 
(clad in sizkar costume) cool and comfortable, the out ensemble 
not a little picturesque and eminently Anglo-Indian. 

There was a bright full moon. A gentle wind stirred the 
foliage of the great trees overhead. In the distance the sazses 
could be heard chatting together as they cooked their belated 
evening meal of chupatties, and from the village of mud huts 
beyond, there came the yowls of the pariah dogs and the in- 
cessant din of a ¢om-tom. 

“Well,” said Westlake, eyeing his cheroot and knocking off 
the ash. “The major certainly understands making a food 
bandobast better than any man I know. ‘ We've had a far better 
dinner than they give us in the mess.” 

“Yes,” assented young Saunders, “only the major is so 
beastly stuffy at not having gota first spear! He’s a brick in 
most ways, but if I beat him at racquets or ride him off at 
polo——” 

“ You feel he’ll throw his racquet at you, or hit you over the 
head with his polo stick!” added Leonard laughing. 

“Exactly,” said the boy. “In fact he did shy his racquet at 
me one day, but he asked me to havea drink at the club after- 
wards. He is one of the very best is the major, but he has a 
devil of a temper, and he is just about as shzrty as he can be 
to-night.” 
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“] know,” said Leonard. 

“He's shirty with both of us,” added the boy. 

Leonard nodded his head, then they both laughed. 

“I say,” resumed young Saunders, in a bursting voice, 
“how jolly it is out here! Pig-sticking is ripping!” 

“Yes,” exclained his skipper, smiling broadly, “and if you 
goat them often as you did to-day, it wz// bea case of very 
much ripping some day.” 

Saunders had shown up well, and had ridden as hard as any 
of them. He had got a coveted “first spear,” and had nearly 
killed himself over it. The other two pairs of tushes brought 
into camp were Westlake’s rightful property. The major had 
had bad luck all round, but alas! the major could never face 
bad luck with equanimity. 

He was a child in some ways like many of us, even at the 
age of forty-four. 

He joined them as they relapsed into silence. 

“Confound!” he muttered, and sat down with a thud on the 
vacant chair between them. 

To say that he wore a worried look expresses but mildly the 
frown upon his face. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Westlake; “run short of 
me?” 

“Worse than that! The Cooksies have turned up, and have 
pitched their camp a mile off, in that direction.” 

He pointed as he spoke towards the village where the dogs 
were barking with an apparently augmented chorus. 

The knowledge that ladies were in camp a mile off evidently 
irritated the major extremely. It was hard enough to get 
away from them to Gharampur itself, he maintained. They had 
succeeded in flirting all over the Zixks by pretending to play 
golf! They would come down to watch the polo, and expect 
men who were dripping with perspiration, and longing for a peg, 
to talk to them! They invaded the club billiard room when a 
handicap was on! And they invariably monopolised all the 
papers in the reading room, yes, even his beloved Pink Un. 

“Women will be wearing Tautz’s breeches and buying hog- 
spears in a few more years, I suppose,” he said stiffly. “They’ve 
got as far as knickerbocker breeches and big game shooting! 
And that little Miss Cooksie told me she is going to take the 
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marker on at racquets some morning soon when there’s nobody 
about—told me so herself!” 

He rather admired sporting women really, but to-night he 
admired nobody—to-night nothing could please him. 

“We aren’t likely to see much of them,” said Westlake cheerily. 
“We have only got two days more here, and we shall be out all 
day, and if they ask us to dinner we can say we've got nothing 
to wear but indifferent flannel shirts. Cooksie would never allow 
fellows to come to dinner in flannels. He would feel it was a 
serious reflection upon his ‘social position,’ ” 

“Confound this cheroot!” said the major, and he shouted for 
his own special box of smokes. 

Saunders whipped out his cigarette-case. He was a very polite 
youth. He had not yet had his manners spoilt by the community 
and the climate. That would transpire in time, no doubt, but 
for the present he remained scrupulously well-mannered to all? 
men! 

“Try one of my cigarettes, major!” he said, holding his 
lizard-skin case towards Custance. 

“Cigarettes!” scornfully rejoined the latter. “Now, have you 
every seen me smoke one of those infernal silly things, since the 
day you joined the regiment? I wouldn’t be seen dead with 
one!” he concluded vehemently. 

The boy closed his case with a snap, but said nothing. He 
blamed himself for not having remembered the dislike Custance 
had for any smoke except his own strong and scmewhat un- 
known brand. 

A servant came forth from the most distant of the three Cabul 
tents and hastened towards them. It was the major’s bearer 
bringing the desired box of cheroots. 

“ Idiot!” said Custance. “I did not say ‘ Beehives,” and he sent 
the unfortunate servitor to the right about, assisting him upon 
his return journey with a slight impetus from behind. 

“ Jeldy, now, you——” roared the major; then, in a more 
subdued voice—“ Thank my stars we are going back to civiliza- 
tion the day after to-morrow. There’s no sport to be got in 
India nowadays, without the devil’s own dick about it.” 

“We haven’t done so badly to-day,” ventured young Saunders, 
to whom the day was a red letter day. 

“Humph!” growled the major. His servant had brought him 
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the correct box. He was about to light up. Perhaps his temper 
would improve with the aid of a soothing smoke. 

Westlake lay star-gazing in his chair. He had no intention of 
trying to talk Custance into a more becoming humour. But 
Guy Saunders was younger and more disturbed by the major’s 
disagreeable mood. He did not know the major very well, and 
although well up in tactics as taught at the Royal Military 
College, he was not overburdened with tact. In his desire to 
heal the soreness from which the major smarted, he, loon-like, 
opened the wound afresh and figuratively rubbed salt into it. 

“You would have got a first spear all right, major, if you 
hadn’t gone after that old sow by mistake,” he said, in his polite, 
boyish voice. The major was lighting his cheroot from a live 
coal held in a pair of tongs by his bearer. As this indulgent 
speech fell from his junior’s lips, he made an unexpected move- 
ment. The bearer, losing his presence of mind and thinking the 
sahtb about to slay, relaxed his pressure on the tongs. The live 
coal fell upon the easy chair and rolled underneath the major, 
unpleasantly so ! 

“ Confound!” he said, jumping up and cuffing the unfortunate 
transgressor. “Can’t you keep the light steady, you idiot?” 
Then carefully inspecting the chair to see that all remnants cf 
the cinders had been cleared away, he sat down with caution and 
smoked like a fire engine. 

He glanced furtively at Leonard once or twice. He half sus- 
pected him of having winked and smiled at Saunders behind his 
back when the live coal had undermined him. But Leonard’s 
face at the present moment told him nothing. “I called out to 
you,” resumed young Saunders, hurrying to his doom, “I 
called out to you that it was a sow, but I couldn’t make you 
hear! You went off like greased lightning!” 

He intended the “ greased lightning” as a tribute to the pace 
at which the major was well known to ride across any country, 
but the major heard but one word and that was the word 
Sow. 

“Look here, young fellow,” he said, sharply,“ I brought you 
out here to fig stick, not to duck-stick,* and my advice to you and 
all young wartst in the regiment is Za/k less. When J first 


* A “ buck-stick ” is a man who talks too much. 
t+ Sub-lieutenants, 
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joined the regiment I didn’t dare open my mouth at the mess 
table!” 

“You must have made a precious poor dinner under those 
conditions,” thought young Saunders, but he had the sense not to 
add fuel to the flames by saying so. 

“No,” pursued the major, “ I don’t suppose I opened my mouth 
for quite two years, But those days are gone, I’m afraid, and the 
service is going to the dogs, what ‘with temperance rooms and 
coffee shops and examinations for field officers !” 

He was wound up. He would say a lot more before he stopped. 
He had a long list of grievances against the “ Simla ring,” as he 
styled it, and he didn’t care how often he let his brother officers 
hear it. “Upon my soul,” he went on, “the higher up a man 
gets in the service now, the less consideration he is likely to meet 
with!” 

A detailed account of the circumstances under which he per- 
sonally had been robbed of his pay and jockeyed out of soft 
billets followed, as Westlake had expected. 

Guy Saunders felt he had had enough of it. This oft-heard 
lecture of the major’s, ascribing an officer’s only chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself, to interest at home and to the market value 
of the smiles of his female relatives and “friends” at Simla, as 
fixed by the heads of departments, disgusted him. Nor did he 
believe it! He did not feel sleepy, far from it, but he would go 
to bed rather than have to listen to more of the major’s pessimistic 
views. Then he bethought him of the Cooksies’ camp, and (he was 
rather a chum of Daisy’s) he made up his mind to pay them a 
post-prandial visit. It was barely half-past eight, and surely in 
the jungle it would be quite admissible. So he said good night, 
and, revealing nothing of his intention, went towards his tent. 

“That boy’s a young cub!” ejaculated Custance. 

Receiving no assent from Westlake, he turned towards him. 

“What are you thinking about ?” 

“{ was thinking of what you. have just said.” 

“Oh! I didn’t think you had heard my remark! Why didn’t 
you make some sort of a reply?” 

“Well, if you want my opinion I don’t call him a cub at all. 
I call him particularly decent for a youth of twenty.” 

Leonard knew quite well that his adverse opinion would have 
by no means a desirable effect upon the major. 
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“He’s a d——d young fool if you ask me.” 

“Oh, you are not charitably inclined to-night. You haven’t 
got over that sow incident. Sleep it off! We've all gone after 
one of the harem in our time, you know.” Leonard took a 
cheroot from his pocket as he finished speaking and lit up 
thoughtfully. The major sat forward in his chair, looking nasty. 

“Damn it, man, don’t talk such confounded nonsense to me! 
Do you think I mzvd not getting a first spear? Not a bit of 
it!” His face and voice belied his words. “I wanted to give 
the boy achance. I’ve ridden after pig for the last fifteen years, 
and I know my way about, thank you.” 

He intended to quarrel. Westlake knew the symptoms of 
old, and sat waiting for the attack, for the skirmishing was over. 

“What infernal cheroots you smoke,” said the major. “ Why, 
I can’t help noticing them even in the open like this. Where 
did you raise them ?” 

Leonard nearly laughed outright. He would play his fish 
before he landed him. 

“Do you mean to say,” he said blandly, “that you notice any- 
thing wrong with them at that distance ?” 

“T’ve got a nose somewhere about me, I believe, and I call it 
beastly to smoke cheap rubbish like that. What are they?” 

“Well, I expect you'll know best. The fact is they are yours. 
I helped myself to a couple from your box by mistake before 
breakfast, and I forgot to put them back. They ave pretty 
beastly certainly!” 

He looked at the weed, then with a gesture of disgust threw 
it from him. 

“T think Ill have a pipe instead.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ONLY THING LEFT FOR HIM. 


“MINE! Jy cheroots! The best in India! Not a bit of it! 
If you keep a scoundrel of an Apollo Bunder bearer, you must 
expect to be made a fool of,” roared the major, no longer able 
to control himself. 

“T don’t think you can say / have been made a fool of!” said 
Westlake smiling. 
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The smile was the last straw. 

“That’s fairly straight, Westlake. You evidently imply that 
/ have. No wonder the youngsters of the regiment make im- 
pertinent remarks to their seniors, with skippers like you to set 
them an example, d—— you!” 

“Tf it comes to that, d—— you too! We're not in a mess 
now, so I take this opportunity of telling you it’s quite time 
you reformed your temper a bit. You can’t expect to keep 
your friends, however junior to you in the Army List, if you 
intend to use Billingsgate to them without the slightest provo- 
cation. Fellows won’t stand it nowadays. You should have 
been a major twenty years ago! Good night!” And Leonard 
rose from his chair and stood erect, looking Custance fairly in 
the face. “I’m sorry I can’t sit up to be cursed a bit more. 1|’m 
afraid you'll have to take it out of the servants instead.” 

He walked away slowly, whistling the lullaby from the 
burlesque Ruy Jlas. 

At that moment his thoughts had strangely enough flown 
back to Gharampur and to Norah, and he longed to be with her 
and tell her how much she really was to him and how he had 
missed her all these days. 

The major had sunk into the inmost recesses of his chair, he had 
dropped cigar ash all over himself, and if he had not spoken, 
it was only because he was too much incensed to be able to 
get his words out. He had never learnt to curb these childish 
ebullitions of temper. He must get worse before he could get 
better. He must 4z¢ somebody. If he had been riding at the 
moment how he would have welted his horse. At such times 
the dvute preponderated and the sax sank into insignificance. 
It was a pitiful flaw in an otherwise generous, manly nature. 

“The servants! Yes! By Jove! The lazy beggars!” 
Westlake’s suggestion commended itself to him. He could 
quickly make out a case against the cook. The pepper had 
been upset into their soup for two nights running, and the 
bearer had broken a peg glass and the Aztmutghar had not 
washed the plates up properly. 

“Careless pack of thieves!” he muttered. “I cz// take it out 
of them.” 

He called to them. It was the ordinary form of summons 
but it really amounted to “ Dilly, dilly, dilly.” 
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There was murder in the major’s eye, and the servants seemed 
to suspect him, for thev approached very gingerly. 

It was a pity he had not been born with a tail. Its lashings 
would have been a helpful danger signal to his domestics upon 
occasions like the present one. He lay passive, watching them 
out of his now fiery little blue eyes and waiting for the unfor- 
tunate trio to assemble. 

They stood at last a few paces from him apprehensive and 
salaaming. He motioned them nearer. They obeyed with 
evident uneasiness, conscious of their impending fate. They 
were well within range now, and the major seized the oppor- 
tunity ; another moment of delay and they would have aban- 
doned valour for discretion, flying in different directions, for the 
very silence of this sahzb was to them more terrible than the 
abuse of even the mess sergeant, and sent a tremor down their 
thin chocolate-sticks of legs. 

“ Kiswaste?” roared the major, springing to his feet like an 
infuriated bull and charging down upon them without further 
loss of time. The flowers of speech which fell from his lips were 
rare hothouse ones, as he hit out somewhat blindly in all 
directions. He succeeded in doing little damage, but the rout 
was complete. They ran into the jungle crying out that they 
were dead! And the announcement pacified the major and 
brought him to his better self again. 

“What a brute I am,’ he muttered, ashamed of himself now 
that he had relieved his feelings ; “a bad-tempered, bald-headed 
idiot !” 

He paced up and down with his hands behind his back, as 
he was wont to do on musketry parade when he let his men 
stand easy. 

“ Westlake as good as told me so, too!” he exclaimed ; “and 
he was quite right !” 

And in the stillness of the night he communed with himself 
and thought things out in cold blood. 

What would the end of it be? Why, “the order of the boot,” 
perhaps! He might fall foul of his colonel some day, and insuit 
him as he had insulted so many of his best friends. 

He ran over in his mind the vows he had had, and the number 
that were fresh in his memory appalled him. Certainly his 
temper was getting worse! Some day perhaps he would find 
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himself without a profession and without a fa/ left him in the 
world! He had put on his blue spectacles, and was determined 
not to spare himself. 

He realized how he had placed “sport” first, and how he had 
let everything else rip. He saw too how this very sport to 
which he had sacrificed everything was for him a fatal pitfall, in 
that it brought all his worst qualities to the surface, stirring up 
his jealousy, pugnacity, even brutality. 

“ And now,” he groaned aloud, “ I’ve gone and fallen foul of 
Westlake, the best chap in the regiment !” 

He stood for a moment with the moon casting its light upon 
his bronzed face. He was a hard-looking man. He had lived 
every day of his life, he could drink beer with impunity all 
through the hot weather, he could spend a day in the saddle in 
early June and be none the worse for it, he could hold his own 
with the young bloods still, even at forty-four. 

But he was forty-four, alas! and he was grimly conscious of 
his age, as he looked back upon the past. And then again he 
had a wife at Eastbourne! And the triplets! 

“It won’t do,” he said at last with a mighty sigh. “I must 
give in and become:a family man. It’s safer. It’s time I turned 
over a new leaf and got domesticated. I daresay Helen was 
right enough. I can’t hope to keep my weight down for ever!” 

There was a quaint pathos about it all. He had never 
allowed himself to think of the days when he must surrender 
his claims to youth and give up what he loved best in life. 

“T’ll write to the wife now, at once, before I have time to 
change my mind! The regiment will say old Custance has lost 
his nerve, I suppose!”—with a bitter intonation in his voice. 
Then he walked very erect in the direction of his tent. The 
struggle was over and the family had won. 

“It’s the only thing left for you, you old fool, with a confounded 
nasty temper like yours, and it serves you jolly well right!” he 
muttered with resignation. 

As he passed Leonard’s tent he paused. 

“T suppose I ought to apologise to Westlake,” he said slowly, 
then, as the old Adam reasserted itself: “No! I’m dashed if I 
will ”—and he moved on, then, in a more penitent spirit—* I’ll 
see how I feel about it in the morning. It’s too late to-night.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A SURPRISE PARTY. 


“THERE was an American girl at school with me,” said Daisy 
Cooksie,as she toyed with the wing ofa duck, “and she used to 
tell me all sorts of things about America.” 

They were having dinner in their camp, she and her father, 
and their guest Mrs. McGruder. The widow had made herself 
equally agreeable to father and daughter. People who under- 
stand the art of being intensely dzsagreeable, generally possess 
the ability to be the reverse with the same success. 

“We became chums,” continued Daisy, “because we both 
knew that the other girls looked upon us as foreigners. They 
called her ‘ The Yankee, and me ‘ The Indian.’” 

“What a shame!” said Mrs. McGruder. 

“We used to talk till one in the morning sometimes! I used 
to tell her crams about India, like globe-trotters tell, you know! 
And she used to tell me what she called yarns about Amur’ca. 
Ah! What lovely tales that girl could tell!” 

“What part of America did she come from?” asked Mr. 
Cooksie. 

He would be none the wiser when he was told, for he 
had the usual British ignorance of transatlantic geography, and 
believed the city of Washington, where the President lives, to be 
a little to the north of San Francisco. 

“A place called Lynchville in Virginia. Quite an important 
place—I don’t know whereabouts it is, but it is noted for its 
caramels!” 

The servant whisked her plate away from her almost before 
she had relinquished her knife and fork. It is one of the pet 
iniquities of the genus kitmutghar, and no amount of lecturing 
can break them of the objectionable habit. 

“TI should love to go to America, all the people over there 
dance so beautifully !” . 

She helped herself to some chocolate cream, and as she did 
so, her father shook his head gravely at Mrs. McGruder. They 
had become almost confidential over Daisy’s shortcomings. 
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“Have you ever heard of a surprise party?” the girl asked 
abruptly, looking at Mrs. McGruder. 

“Often,” said Gertrude. She was thinking of “ Hudson's,” 
which supplies Calcutta with a music hall show every cold 
weather. 

“Oh, I don’t mean a theatrical company. The original 
American surprise party is quite another kettle of fish ! ” 

“Your school friend did not improve your mode of expressing 
yourself,” observed the commissioner stiffly. 

“The days of prunes and prism are gone, gone for good, 
papa; besides, I’ve only lived three years in England, so you 
can’t expect me to be an adept at the language!” 

Her shot told. Her father was ever conscious of the mistake 
he had made in not sending her home before she had picked up 
the intonation of the natives of the country. And since he had 
been a man of means, there had been no excuse for him. 
Fathers in similar circumstances, please make a note of this, and 
spare yourselves a life-long self-reproach. 

“What zs an American surprise party, dear?” questioned 
Gertrude, seeking to pleasantly resume the conversation. 

“Well,” said Daisy, “according to my friend it was like this. 
All the people in the neighbourhood of any small country town 
arrange privately to make a nocturnal descent upon, say the 
Browns, or the Jones, or the Robinsons, so they fix on a night, 
and then they turn up in evening dress at the victims’ house 
and——” 

“ Tynch the Browns, or Jones, or Robinsons!” exclaimed Mrs. 
McGruder. “Ah, I remember having read of it now.” 

“Great Scott! Of course they don’t! Why, it’s a friendly 
social gathering. They surprise, they don’t lynch, the host and 
hostess ! ” 

“But what a ridiculous childish proceeding for a lot of 
grown-up people! It’s like hiding in a recess on the 
staircase and saying ‘Boo, and making the nurse drop the 
baby!” 

“ But they have a dance, Mrs. McGruder! And they some- 
times keep it up till breakfast-time the next morning, and the 
host and hostess get a ham out of the smoke-house, and start 
making sandwiches hard.” 

“It must put the host and hostess to avery great and needless 
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expense. I disapprove of the custom altogether!” interpolated 
Cooksie. 

“They never surprise people who can’t afford it, and it’s a 
beautiful way of making scrubby people stump up,” retorted his 
daughter. 

“They appear to encroach upon the privacy of one’s domestic 
life rather rudely in America,” he said, breaking his bread as ne 
spoke. 

“TI wish we had such surprise parties in India all the same,” 
said Daisy. “I would put the Gharampur people up to sur- 
prising ws pretty often!” 

They had arrived at dessert now, and Mr. Cooksie was looking 
forward to the termination of the meal. He had discovered that 
Mrs. McGruder had 4400 a year of her own for life with ex- 
pectations. He had never known how much he admired her 
until he had made this discovery. It had decided him. But he 

would not do all the wooing. That would be zzfva dig. In all 
matters of the heart our French neighbours tell us there is “7x 
gui aime et Tautre qui tend la goue.”” As Commissioner of 
Gharampur, Theodore Cooksie felt it his place if possible to be 
the one “ gui tend la joue.” 

“You neither of you guess what I have been leading up to 
all this time!” said Daisy. “I want to surprise Major Custance 
and Co. We can walk across; it is barely a mile, and the 
question of a welcome need never influence a surprise party.” 

It was an odd proposal, but it commended itself both to the 
girl’s father and to the widow. They both saw in it an oppor- 
tunity for a ¢éte-d-téte, since young Saunders would be sure to 
escort Daisy part of the way home. So a lantern was called for, 
despite the glorious moon, and they started off just as the major, 
unable to find ink and paper, and tired of shouting for his long- 
suffering truant bearer, tumbled heavily into bed. 

He had been the last to retire, but he was the first in bed and 
asleep. Guy Saunders had already fallen in with the Cooksies, 
and as for Leonard, he had seen Custance pass his tent, and had 
promptly returned to the chairs outside the skamiana. He had 
no wish to sleep. It was only nine o’clock, and it had not beena 
hot day, nor did he feel fatigued. 

“How peaceful it is out here, except for Custance,” he 
thought. “I wonder how Norah and the child are getting on. 
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I wonder if she has thought of meat all. I’ve thought of her 
every hour of the day. It seems months instead of only days 
since—since I was such a brute to her! It will be all rignt, I 
hope, when I get back. I’ll try to make it so, at all events. I 
do like the kiddie—I’m sure I do!—and I'll try to like him 
better as time goes on.” Then in a fondly paternal mood, “ Yes, 
I believe I’m as fond of him as Norah is, when I’m away from 
him like this! Isee him too often when I’m at home—I get tao 
used to his beauties, that’s what it is! Dear little chap! Hers / 
And mine! Ours! Ah!” with a sigh, “what a rum world 
this is!” 

His reflections were cut short by a giggle from Daisy Cooksie. 

“What a philosopher you are, Captain Westlake! What a 
rum world this is! Ours!” 

She was an excellent mimic. He had to laugh in spite of 
himself as he rose to greet ber. 

“Don’t be shocked at finding me compromising myself with 
Mr. Saunders at this time of night, my father and Mrs.McGruder 
are close behind—or ought to be. We were coming over to 
serenade you. Look! I’ve brought my banjo. We met Mr. 
Saunders on the road. He and I are the advanced guard, so 
you mustn’t expect me to pay you any compliments, but moon- 
light does suit you—I must just say that!” and the little horror 
laughed. 

She picked up military phrases from her boy friends at the 
club. She had to listen to a good deal of shop from the majority 
of them, consequently the expressions they used, cropped up quite 
casually and without intention in her own conversation. 

“You must serenade the major for us,” said Leonard. “He 
went to bed in such a sentimental humour !” 

“Fie! Captain Westlake! Fancy serenading a married 
man!” 

“What an idiot the girl is!” thought Westlake. “And yet 
she'll marry out here without any difficulty, armed with a seven- 
stringed banjo like that and such heaps of self-assurance.” 

She sang very tunefully. Her taste in songs was not par- 
ticularly refined, but they were harmless ditties, with good 
choruses, and she was invariably encored when she obliged at 
a regimental open-air sing-song at the mess. She struck a few 
chords and announced her selection. 
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“Tt’s just out from home, and I’ve promised papa oft to sing 
it! Listen!” 

She sang it jubilantly, repeating the chorus in which the others 
joined ; then, whilst Saunders applauded and cried excore, she 
rose and bowed her thanks in imitation of the professional 
singers she had seen and heard at the London Ballad Concerts. 

“JT don’t see what your father can object to in zat song,” said 
Westlake. 

“It isn’t the tune he objects to, nor the words! It’s the picture 
on the outside. I'll show it to you the next time we ask you to 
dinner.” 

Then she dashed wildly into Captain Hobday’s Anglo-Indian 
anthem, “ My Bearer Gungadeen.” 

“My fat-headed bearer, Gungadeen!” she warbled, with 
expressive emphasis, and those of the servants who were still 
awake and had recognised her, wondered what difference there 
could be to the sahibs’ minds between a nautch girl and 
the commissioner's M7/issie baba, beyond the mere question of 
colour. 

A thought of a similar kind came to her father as he saw her 
seated there, frivolous and excited. 

“T’m_ surprised at you, Daisy!” he exclaimed, in tones 
of remonstrance. “Remember who you ave, even in the 
jungle!” 

“Captain Westlake hus been chaperoning me, and there’s a 
very fair moon, papa, and Mr. Saunders is dreadfully ineligible, 
aren't you, Mr. Saunders?” she retorted, unabashed ; but she put 
down her banjo nevertheless. Her father was a terrible wet 
blanket and always depressed her. They would all have to talk 
sensibly now, and she hated having to try to do that. 

“We came to pay you a friendly visit, Leonard,” said the 
widow. 

“ How did you leave Norah ?” 

“ So well and happy ! Cuckoo’s party was an immense success. 
He is going to start fortnightly at-homes, I believe!” with a 
malicious twinkle in her eyes. 

“Oh! Is he?” grimly. 

“Where is Major Custance ?” queried the commissioner. 

“Oh, he has turned in for the night,” said Leonard. 

“ He’s had fever lately!” added Saunders, grinning. 

26" 
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“So we won't offer to wake him up,” continued Leonard. 
“He'll be awfully sorry to miss you !” 

“We wouldn’t disturb his pleasant dreams for worlds. I 
suppose he dreams of pigs and polo,” said Gertrude. 

“ How romantic!” chimed in Daisy. “ And I’m sure he snores. 
All men snore, don’t they, Mrs. McGruder?” turning to the 
widow for confirmation of her statement. 

“My dear child!”—in tones of outraged modesty—‘ how 
should I know ?” 

A silence fell upon them except for a sudden choking fit on 
Saunders’ part, which he transformed into a series of coughs. 

“ Aren’t you going to offer us ham sandwiches or something ? ” 
said Daisy, suddenly. “We're a Surprise Party.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
BY MOONLIGHT ALONE. 


THE inevitable fegs and bottled lemonade were produced without 
loss of time. The quintette were sitting in a circle a /a Moore 
and Burgess. It is one of the curious habits of Anglo-Indian 
people to form either a circle or a square when one person must 
talk and the rest listen, or else everybody can talk and nobody 
listen. 

“We have only just had dinner,” said Mrs. McGruder, munch- 
ing a Bath Oliver. “It is absurd pretending we want anything 
to eat.” 

“ Let us have some more music,” cried Daisy, waving her glass 
of plain soda water in the air. “I call upon Mrs. McGruder 
for a song!”—then, in an aside to Saunders—“ Do get her to 
sing. She sings so badly! It’s delicious !” 

“Really, Daisy dear, at this time of night, and so soon after 
dinner, I couldn’t!” 

“Well then, Mr. Saunders, you must.” 

“TI never sing, Miss Cooksie, vea//y, except in my bath—that 
is—I beg your pardon—zz private, I meant to say!” 

“Well, then, papa must sing. He sings quite nicely, only he 
will hide his light under a bushel.” Then, turning to Saunders, 


“ Civilians are always much more retiring and modest than 
army men, you know.” 
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“Yes, perhaps they ave,” was the boy’s rejoinder. “But then 
remember what they retire ov.” 

“This Christy-minstrel circle is no fun at all with papa for a 
corner man,” she groaned in a whisper. “I shall scream, I know 
I shall, if I stay here any longer.” 

She jumped up as she spoke. She longed to break wildly 
into the Barn Dance or a Highland Fling. She was all animal 
spirits, whilst her father had none. The whole party rose at 
last, and the walk back arranged itself to perfection. Saunders 
went on ahead with Daisy, and the widow and the commissioner 
followed in slow time. As for Leonard, he sped the parting 
guests with inward thanksgiving. 

Mr. Cooksie had said much to the widow already during their 
first ¢éte-a-t/te, and she had encouraged him very considerably. 
After all he was not a military man and he might need to be 
helped! She had told him how she despised the ignorance and 
superficiality of Leonard’s brother officers. But how could they 
be expected to compare intellectually with University men, 
pitchforked as they all were from a public school where they 
merely studied athletics, to that young men’s Liberty Hall 
yclept Sandhurst, and then out to India, with no real knowledge 
of anything beyond drill and Ruff’s Guide. She had assured the 
commissioner that the higher education of women had already 
led to their being able to discriminate betwixt the sheep and 
the goats! The red-coat as exemplifying the merely physical 
man had had his day and, in the years to come, the mental 
would triumph over the solely muscular! “A _ cultivated 
intellectual man,” she had said, “is so seldom met out here. As 
for literature, Mr. Cooksie, the majority of the people | have 
met in the army in this country, read no books but con- 
demned novels and enjoy nothing so much as a burlesque ex- 
travaganza !” 

And her syrup of compliments had not cloyed. Cooksie’s 
personal vanity was so great that the sweets of flattery could 
never satiate it. He agreed perfectly with all that she had said, 
and his estimation of her rose accordingly. He told himself she 
was a “clever woman!” He felt that anybody who shared his 
views must be possessed of brains! Many people make this 
same mistake, especially the greatest fools. 

“She has a correct idea of the dignity of my position, and 
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that is what Daisy lacks, yes, that is what Daisy’s mother lacked 
too!” he reflected. 

They had discussed Daisy’s delinquencies and the widow 
had been sweetly sympathetic. And now, as they retraced 
tieir steps, the giddy laughter of his motherless girl was wafted 
to Cooksie by the gentie breeze and filled him with vexation. 

“ Have you no sister whom you could send for to chaperon 
her for a few years ?” asked Gertrude, divining nis thoughts. 

“ Alas no! I never had a sister.” 

Gertrude had known this before she asked the question. 

“And you were left a widower so cruelly soon, were you 
not ?” 

He admitted the fact without emotion and dwelt upon the 
solitude of his present life. She drew out her pocket- 
handkerchief hastily, remembering with thankfulness what a 
pretty one it was. She knew the value of tears, even crocodile 
ones. 

“Mrs. McGruder!” he cried, “I was forgetting that you too 
have suffered a like loss.” 

They had stopped and were standing tremulous beneath the 
giant trees. 

“The sense of loss is so vivid,” continued Mr. Cooksie, almost 
in the interrogative—* even a twelvemonth afterwards !” 

“It is two years ago now,” she said quickly with a little 
sniff, pretending to be brave about it. 

He had not known the exact length of her widowhood 
before. Zwo years! Then he need not defer his declaration ! 
His heart beat faster. He laid hold of his ugly black beard 
with his two anemic hands and pulled at it nervously. 

“The sense of loss is less poignant,’ said the widow, “ but 
the sense of loneliness - 

“Ah, yes! The sense of loneliness! I know it so well 
myself, Mrs. McGruder.” 

They sat down by mutual consent upon a tree-stump with the 
great silver moon beaming upon them with encouragement in 
her smile. He looked very sallow and undistinguished and he 
had lost his official manner. He had unbent. Her hands lay 
idly on her lap, and her face was turned a little from him, her 
gaze bent upon the buckles of her tight shoes. And so her fond 
dream was to be realised! Her ambition was to be crowned 
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with success! She was to be a “ Heaven Boru!” She would 
ride in the borrowed carriage and have the Lieutenant-Governor 
as a guest at least once a year! She glanced at Cocksie for 
a moment, and for that moment she wavered. Cou/d she? He 
was so scrubby-looking! Then she looked away hastily and 
watted, 

“ Are you fond of my girl, Mrs. McGruder ?” 

“Of Daisy? Indeed Iam! We get on beautifully!” 

“Then will you be her mother—will you be my wife ?” 

“Your wife!” with a neatly-executed gasp of astonishment. 

“ Yes, Gertrude,” taking her hand. “I have always esteemed 
you, but latterly I have learned to love you! ” 

“ Theodore!” hiding her head on his breast—* How sudden it 
all seems! ” 

He kissed her once, twice, thrice, looking exceedingly undig- 
nified and unlike “The Commissioner” as he did so. Then he 
paused, remembering his “ position.” 

“ Say you love me, darling! Say you love me too!” 

“You £uow I do, Theodore,” and, carried away by the nervous 
excitement of the moment, Gertrude McGruder burst out 
crying. 





CHAPTER xX. 
MRS. HAMMOND. 


NORAH was seated in an arm-chair and Mrs. Hammond stood 
fastening her own bonnet as though about to go to her home. 
They were a remarkable contrast in appearance, but their 
mothers’ hearts drew them together in spite of the fact that 
Norah was the “ Captain’s lady,” and Mrs. Hammond the colour- 
sergeant’s wife. 

“ Thanks, so much,” Norah was saying, “ he is sleeping beauti- 
fully now, and I’m not in the least anxious, vea//y.” 

Two nights previously the child had been suddenly seized with 
croup, and, like most young mothers, Norah had not known what 
was the matter, nor had she known the remedy. She had, of 
course, sent for the doctor post-haste, and she had also sent down 
to the lines for Mrs. Hammond, knowing her to be a good hand 
with sick babies. It had not been a severe attack, but quite 
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severe enough to frighten Norah and to show her how quickly 
the ayah lost her head upon an emergency. 

Surgeon-major Graham had urged her to send for Leonard, 
but she had said there was no necessity. She was indignant 
with her husband. She had hada good ¢hzvk, and had gone over 
their last scene quietly in her mind. Her pride had persuaded 
her that until she saw in him a proper penitence there could be 
no reconciliation. Nor would she show that she desired one! 
A woman who forgives too readily is the sooner expected to for- 
give again. She had not written Leonard .a line, but she had 
had a note from him telling her of their sport, and of the day of 
his return, and concluding with his love. He had originally sent 
his love to the baby too, but, upon second thoughts, he had re- 
written the whole note and omitted the message. He had 
thought she might doubt his sincerity if he posed as fondly 
paternal so soon after their difference. 

And inall probability Norah would have resented the message 
even if he had sent it, yet, finding no “love to Cuckoo,” she re- 
sented the omission and grieved over it. She told herself she 
was g/ad to have had Leonard out of the house. What use could 
he have been? He would be ever so glad himself to have 
escaped the worry! She judged him very hardly now, and she 
kept on judging him all day long. She had ceased to love him 
—oh, dear, yes! She had never known his true character before! 
And he was mistaken if he thought she would shed tears about 
him! True, she was a woman, but he should not find her weak 
nevertheless. 

“If the child is ever seized with illness again, I shall always 
ask you to come over, Mrs. Hammond! You've been such a 
comfort in the house. I may send for you, may I not? You 
won’t mind coming over?” 

Mrs. Hammond removed a pin from her mouth and then ex- 
pressed herself only too willing to oblige when called upon. 

“Send a coolie to the lines, mum, at any hour of the day or 
night, and I’ll come over just as I am!” 

“Dr. Graham has been very kind,” said Norah, “but you are 
worth a dozen doctors, Mrs. Hammond.” 

“ Ah!’so’Ammond says! ’E won’t’ave no medical attend- 
ance, not even when he gets the cholera! And such an ’owdedo 
as I ’ave’ad with ’im too these many times! My word / Men is 
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sich \ow-spirited invalids, and me ’usbin, mum, well ’e’s a 
'ypocondriax, and I always tells ’im so!” 

She was a good-tempered woman with much emdonpoint, and 
she had attained great popularity amongst the other married 
folks in barracks. 

“ My word, she zs a cure!” is what the other women on the 
strength said about her, and the way in which they said it implied 
a compliment. 

The “Cure,” moreover, attended all the accouchements that 
occurred in the regiment, which gave her a certain prestige. 

She was quite missed down in the lines during her absence at 
Captain Westlake’s bungalow. The women who went round to 
her place to have a chat were keenly disappointed at finding her 
out. Mrs. Hooligan, Private Hooligan’s wife, belonging to A 
company, Westlake’s company, was there minding the young 
Hammonds, and nursing her own cnormous new baby at the 
same time. 

Meanwhile the Curve was preparing to wend her way home- 
ward, but without haste. She had got upon her favourite topic, 
viz., “me ’usbin,” and she found Norah a patient listener. The 
matrimonial affairs of others interested Norah, now that her own 
married happiness seemed so near shipwreck. She liked to hear 
how other people got on. 

“Me ’usbin’ can’t stand no pain, I must tell yer, mum,” con- 
tinued the worthy dame ; “why, the children is ’eroic in pain to 
wot their far is, and ’im a soldier too. My word! You did 
ought to ’ave seen ‘im with a whitlow on the third finger of his 
left ’and! The ’ollerin’ was just fearful.” 

Norah mentally thanked Providence that she had moz. 

“And ’is langwidge! I never did! The quarter guard on a 
pay night is mild compared to it!”—then, in an explanatory 
note as it were—“ Our quarters ’avin’ been opposz¢e the quarter 
guard for three months, mum, I ’ave ’ad my experiences in zwo?'s 
unparliamentary.” 

She paused, took a deep breath, and hastened on—* Not but 
wot I did use to stop my ears, it goes without sayin’! ” 

She assumed a virtuous mien worthy of Mrs. Kendal, and 
looked volumes at poor Norah. “Men’s all alike to my way of 
thinkin’, mum, and me ’usbin’s no exception, although ’e’s a 
married man and the father o’ five ’ealthy children.” 
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“Five chicks, Mrs. Hammond! Why, where do you keep 
them all?” 

“I keep them in the background, so to speak, mum! Their 
father’s the bread-winner when all’s said and done, and it don’t 
do to remind ’im Zoo constant of wot ’e’s got to provide for.” 

She explained, further, that she didn’t have them playing 
about too much on the verandah, but locked them into a fair-sized 
godown on occasions, where they couldn’t “come to no ’arm, nor 
play ’avoc with their father’s rosters.” 

The way Mrs. Hammond spoke of her family was quite a 
revelation to Norah, and the idea of keeping them out of their 
father’s way seemed to her suggestive. Were all men alike then? 
“Your husband,” she inquired half-heartedly—* your husband is 
fond of his children, is he not ?” 

“Lor’, mum, yes! In’is way. Why,’e’s that devoted to our 
little Halbert Edward that ’e spent twelve annas over ’im in one 
month in ginger-ades at the Corvfy* shop. But / give it to ’im 
when I found it out, and I give it to Halbert Edward too! 
’Ammond’s that weak with the children at times, mum, it makes 
me ’air curl! But, my/ ’E’s the gentlest man with a baby as 
ever I did see, better nor wot / am, and that’s the fact !” 

Norah eventually came to the conclusion that Colour-Sergeant 
Hammond was everything that Leonard was zot, as regarded his 
family. And at last Mrs. Hammond took her departure. “ Might 
I make so bold, mum,” she said, “as to ask for a lantern? It’sa 
dark night, and me ’usbin’ not being able to call for me, I ’ave 
scruples of bein’ seen walkin’ ’ome alune like! Barracks zwi// be 
barracks, mum, and the sergeant-major’s wife ’as a long tongue! 
Not that she is the right person to cast stones at nobody!” 


A coolie was soon lighting “the cure” upon her homeward path. 


CHAPTER ZI. 
FALSE PRIDE. 


Mrs. Hammond paid daily visits, but happily there was no 
necessity to send for her suddenly; the baby had no more 
seizures, 


“ Babies ’avin’ ’ad the croup, may ’ave it again ; may in fac’ be 


* Re, imental coffee shop. 
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subjec’ to it, there’s never no knowin’; but if you ’ave the 
mustard ’andy, and the ’ot water, and plunge the child in quick, 
you'll relieve the fore little thing instantaneous. As for Master 
Cuckoo, mum, you didn’t ought to worry about ’im no more! 
Bein’ five days free of sickness, I would pronounce ’im ‘through 
the wood,’ as the sayin’ goes.” 

The above had been Mrs. Hammond’s benediction on paying 
her last visit. Norah had pressed some very solid thanks upon 
her, and had sent her upon her way rejoicing. A gvass-cut 
followed in her wake, carrying some wild fowl as a contribution 
from Norah to the cooking pot. 

“And many thanks, ’m sure, mum”—(Mrs. Hammond re- 
membering her manners, had returned to make a bob curtsey 
and to acknowledge the birds in question). “’Ammond’s a real 
epic for game, and merry-thoughts—the pullin’ of ’em, mum—is 
a thing the children dotes on!” 

Norah was sitting in the drawing-room. It was evening. 
She wore a pink tea-gown with touches of green about it. 
She had taken to wearing all her prettiest things again, as she 
had done in the days when she was newly married. 

Leonard had returned the previous evening, and Mrs. McGruder 
was to arrive at any moment. 

As the noise of the colour-sergeant’s wife’s sturdy steps died 
away in the distance Norah gave a little sigh and commenced to 
embroider a child’s frock. 

“T hope her greedy husband will leave a little oz the 
merry-thoughts for the poor little things,” she said. “How 
awful to have a godowmn full of children. It must take all 
the poetry out of maternity. And yet,’ she reflected, and 
her voice was tinged with sadness, “she seems a happy soul, 
although she has very little to make her happy, I suppose, 
except her love for her children and her husband and—and 
her husbands love for her! Ah! IfJZ could only have kept 
that!” 

She gave the frock a shake and shifted her position. She 
was very restless and very unhappy, and she felt that it was more 
or less her own fault. Poor foolish woman ! 

Leonard had returned the evening before, anxious to make 
amends. But he had shown too plainly that he expected her to 
take the olive-branch. 
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Seeing this very confidence of his, she had been angered. Then 
—fatal error—he had fetched the child and had kissed it almost 
extravagantly. To Norah hehad in fact seemed to make light of 
what she wished to have a serious scene. Is it not always so? 
One word ill said, one look misunderstood, and the evil is done— 
we drift apart. 

And then our pride—false pride—which checks the very 
words we seek to say, words that might stem the tide of separa- 
tion and win our dear one back to us again. 

A domestic storm in a mere egg-cup! How pitiful, how petty 
such storms are. But, alas, how plentiful ! 

And so with the Westlakes. Neither of them quite knew 
how it had come about, but they had drifted, drifted, drifted, 
and each of them in secret attempted a sorry self-justisfaction. 

“If I had known him to be sincere! If he had not acted his 
part so badly! Then I might have forgiven him,” Norah mur- 
mured to herself. She could hear him in his room whistling care- 
lessly. “That is to show me how little he cares, and / do care, I 
care very much. But I should despise myself if I was so weak as 
to let him see how wretched I am.” 

Then in her mind she summed up fresh offences to strengthen, 
as it were, her case. He had only once been into Cuckoo's room 
since his return, and that was the time he had fetched him and 
had made the ridiculous fuss about him. 

Ah! He had certainly been acting. And the knowledge 
that she had detected him, had shamed him! No wonder he 
shunned the room now! She had said nothing of the croup 
and she would say nothing. He had noticed nothing. How 
should he? He had never taken any vea/ notice of his son. 
Gertrude could testify to that. “Why, he calls him ‘ Little 
Number Three!’ That shows how much he cares or rather 
how little!” 

Westlake lounged into the drawing-room with Ze Pioneer 
in his hand and sat down some little way from her. There was 
perfect silence in the room. Perfect accord we are told is 
marked by silence, but most of us also know the cold and formal 
silence of misunderstanding. 

Presently, since the stillness jarred upon him, Westlake lowered 
his paper and asked her carelessly : 

“What did Mrs. Hammond come about ?” 
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“Merely to see me on private matters.” 

She considered her child a private matter now. 

He gave a significant little “Oh!” and went on with his 
paper. She in her turn seemed to grow more engrossed with 
her needlework. 

After a minute or two he spoke again. 

“You'll have an old friend out soon, equally devoted to the 
nursery. The latest piece of regimental news is that Mrs. Cus- 
stance and the triplets have been wired for.” 

He looked at her as he spoke, expecting her to evince surprise. 
She showed none. 

“Major Custance found he couldn’t keep up a quarrel for 
ever, I suppose!” she said coldly. 

“Oh, you knew Custance had wired, then ?” 

“Yes. He told meso himself.” 

“ Has he been over here?” 

“Yes! Why?” 

A slight pause, then. 

“Nothing. I’m on rather strained terms with him, that's all! 
It’s of no consequence. He made the quarrel.” 

Norah made no reply, but to herself she said : 

“ He means me to understand by that speech that our strained 
terms are of no consequence either! To zm at all events! 

And that J made the quarrel.” 

A silence, save for the noise of Norah’s needle and an occa- 
sional rustle of Ze Pioneer. 

“Don’t you mind being on strained terms with such an old 
friend ?” she asked at last. 

“T’m sorry, of course—in a way.” 

“Perhaps he is sorry too.” 

“ Then it’s his place to say so.” 

“ He left this note for you, perhaps he does say so.” 

She rose and handed him the note, then went to a table behind 
him to get a skein of silk from her work-basket. 

Westlake took the letter and read it rapidly. It was an 
apology (?) from the major for his ill-humour at Kachwa. It 
had taken him days to write it,and it read more like a fresh 
insult than an apology, a ludicrous document, very contradictory 
throughout, the general tone being somewhat in this strain : 
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“Tt was more or less your fault, but I daresay there were faults 
on both sides. I’ve nothing to apologise for, so I hope you'll 
forget all about it.” 






Leonard gave an amused laugh and put the letter in his pocket. 
He could not see Norah, or he would have noticed that she was 
on the brink of tears. 

“T suppose he would laugh like that,” she thought, “if 7 said 
that / was sorry.” The thought hardened her against him, for 
she added, “then I'll never say it. Never! ever!” 

She purposely prolonged the search in her work-basket. She 
did not want Leonard to see her. Her face might betray her. 
He might guess what a weak fool she was. 

But he, searching again for the precious letter, drew it forth 
and re-read it carefully. Then he laughed again. 

Dear old Cussy/ It must have cost him a lot to write sucha 
screed! He had never been known to admit himself in the wrong 
since he joined the regiment. It was wonderful! The thought of 
the outward-bound triplets must be playing the old gentleman 
with him! He, Leonard, would go to the major’s bungalow 
znstantery and shake the good old bear by the paw. And, so re- 
solved, he threw down 7he Pioneer,and hastened away. He had 
forgotten Norah for the moment. He did not even look at her, 
as he departed in quest of his old pa/, whistling a comic ditty as 
he went. His wife watched him through the chick for a few 
minutes, then she turned and paced down the length of the 
room, 

“ So you don’t care!” she cried. “ You don’t mind being upon 
strained terms! Then why should your wife care? Don’t flatter 
yourself she does !” 
























CHAPTER XII. 


LEONARD DINES AT MESS. 





Mrs. MCGRUDER and the commissioner drove up to the 
bungalow half an hour later. Norah saw them from her bed- 
room window. The widow was wearing her ved. Her red in- 
variably signified that the wearer was in glowing spirits. 

“T’ll leave them alone together for a few minutes,” said Norah 
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with sisterly thoughtfulness. _Woman-like, she had already 
divined the cause of the wearing of the red. 

They drove up, and a din as of many servants ensued. 

Then the lovers ascended the steps and passed into the draw- 
ing-room. For once in his life Mr. Cooksie did not resent the 
lack of a reception. But bungalows do not afford to lovers any 
great opportunities! How can rooms with half a dozen doors 
to them appeal to ardent affianced souls ? 

First the bearer offered them tea, then Leonard’s dog came 
bounding in and growled at dear Theodore, then the widow’s 
ayah came to ask a needless question, and, finally, to crown all 
ills, the bearer brought the lamp. 

Mr. Cooksie coughed officially and sat himself down upon a 
distant chair. Now that the light had been brought, he must 
cease his former somewhat Don Juan-like behaviour. 

They talked of the engagement ring. Sse wished for rubies, 
he to give her pearls! Eventually, recollecting an old ruby ring 
of his first wife’s, he gave in sweetly. She thanked him prettily. 
Her thanks stirred up his tender passions anew. 

“ Sweetheart,” he cried, regardless of the bright light in the 
room which made them both clearly visible to all outside, “I 
must positively cross the room to kiss you.” 

He rose and approached her, with a flush upon his fawn- 
coloured face, his arms outstretched as though he intended 
them to convey the idea of the wings of love. 

“Hush, Theodore! Somebody is coming!” cried “Sweet- 
heart,” warningly, then, in a coy undertone: “And I’m just as 
annoyed as you are, dearest.” 

They were both serenely self-possessed when Norah entered 
the room. That is one of the irritating peculiarities of engaged 
couples who are very much in love. As a rule it is you, the 
intruder, who feel uncomfortable, not they, the turtle-doves. 
But on no account encourage them “not to mind you.” Be 
stern with them, for they can be very shameless, and they may 
make you feel very ill if you are not on your guard. 

Oh, it can be very cloying! Never expose yourself needlessly 
to other people’s love scenes. 

“ Here we are, Norah,” said Mrs. McGruder, in her brightest 
of tones. 

“ And where is Daisy ?” 
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“The child has gone home. We wished to be alone. Can't 
you guess, Norah?” 

“Yes,” said Norah, reassuringly, “I think perhaps I can.” 

“ Kiss me, Norah. We are both so happy!” 

Norah had scarcely got through her formal congratulations to 
Mr. Cooksie when Leonard came in with the major. The latter 
had come to see a head which Leonard had had mounted by a 
new man. They were told of the engagement and murmured 
felicitations. 

“We'll have liqueurs or Vermouth or something, and drink 
your healths,” said Leonard jovially. He was glad to think 
that Mrs. McGruder would soon have a home of her own. 

“ Don’t look so serious, Theodore,” said the fiancée playfully. 

“Matrimony zs a serious thing, don’t you think so, Mrs. West- 
lake?” he asked with sagacity. 

“No!” said Norah, with an uneasy little laugh, “I think it 
is far better zo¢ to take it seriously, Mr. Cooksie.” 

“ We don’t,” chimed in Leonard, “and see how beautifully we 
get on in consequence.” 

He echoed his wife’s laugh mirthlessly as he spoke. 

“You mustn’t call Theodore ‘Mr. Cooksie,’ zozw, Norah,” said 
Gertrude indulgently. 

“ She will get into a more familiar method of addressing him 
all in good time,” Leonard replied, with irony. “It seems such 
a presumption to speak to the ruler of half a million people 
by his Christian name.” 

Gertrude frowned, but Mr. Cooksie swallowed the bait. He 
was gratified by Leonard’s remark, and he could not refrain from 
explaining that the population had been under-estimated. 

“ According to the last census,” he said, proudly, “the popu- 
lation of my division is now close upon ¢hree-qguarters of a 
million.” 

Westlake smiled. 

“Incredible! Incredible!” he cried, hiding his face by pouring 
out the cherry brandy. “ You are virtually a king!” 

“Well” said the commissioner, with a guffaw of intense 
pleasure, “it zs a small kingdom as you very truly say !” 

A toast in honour of the Kzzg and his prospective Queen 
followed, then his majesty rose to go. Mrs. McGruder accom- 
panied him. 
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“I'm only going as far as the gate of the compound,” she 
said, skittishly. 

She affected great girlishness of manner now that she was 
engaged, the more so since the previous evening when her 
admirer had called her a “ roguish little pussy-cat.” 

This toa large woman of thirty-five, with a Duke of Wellington 
nose! There are no fools like old fools. Theodore was blindly 
in love. He thought almost as much of Gertrude now, as 
he thought of himse/f. From some men this is a very great 
compliment. 

The major examined the head carefully, and for fully a 
quarter of an hour Leonard and he discussed it. Then the first 
mess bugle sounded. 

“TI had no idea it was so late! I shall need all my time. 
Good night, Mrs. Westlake. Good night, Westlake.” 

“T shall see you again,’ Leonard replied, as he followed the 
major on to the verandah. Then in a louder voice, so that his 
words might catch Norah’s ears too—“ I’m dining at mess 
myself to-night.” 

“Tl play you a game of billiards then.” 

Leonard did not come back to the drawing-room, but walked 
along the verandah to his dressing-room. 

“Dining at mess!” thought Norah. He had said nothing 
to her of his intention. It was meant as a bitter surprise, no doubt. 

“T shall read that book he disapproves of,” she said with 
determination. She caught up two red volumes which lay upon 
a side table, and opened one of them at haphazard. Her eye 
lighted by chance upon these words :— 


“* The cruellest thing you can do to a woman ts to hurt her 
feelings, said Angelica.” 


“How true, oh, how true!” Norah exclaimed. “I'll under- 
line that speech and I hope—I hope Leonard will read it.” 

She walked to the sofa and sat down. She tried to read, but 
her thoughts strayed from her book to Leonard, 

“I suppose he thinks I shall szud his dining at mess. I 
suppose he thinks he is reading me a lesson, and that neglect is 
the quickest way to bring me to his feet, crying ‘ Peccavi.’” 

She read three pages, then resumed— 
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“T never knew Leonard was so abominably conceited before!” 

Another pause, but without further progress in her novel, 
then defiantly— 

“Tm so glad he is not dining with zs.” 

Mrs. McGruder returned presently, a trifle flushed in the 
face. 

“It’s wonderful how affectionate Theodore can be in private, 
Norah! He’s quite mad about me really.” 

She stared at herself in the looking-glass with serene approval. 

“T am looking nice. Being engaged gives one such a colour 
at times!” 

Then she remembered that she was annoyed with her brother- 
in-law, and addressed herself plaintively to her sister. 

“T think, Norah, that your husband might cease poking fun 
at Theodore now that Iam engaged to him. Everybody has 
his or her own particular failings, and a desire to act up to one’s 
position is not at all a serious one.” 

“ll speak to him about it.” 

“You ought to. And about other things, too. Theway he 
and young Saunders flirted with Daisy] out in camp was 
scandalous.” 

“Did Leonard flirt with Daisy Cooksie ?” dispassionately, and 
with disgust. 

“My dear Norah, your husband is after all a mere married 
man. What is to prevent him ?” 

“Don’t be cynical, Gertrude. You know as well as / do that 
married people who flirt are horrible.” 

“Ave they, dear? Perhaps I’m too Anglo-Indian to think 
anything about it. Besides, dear, #zex, married: or single, are all 
alike. I’ve studied them all my life. Affection is wasted on 
them. If it wasn’t for the ¢vousseau and a home lots’of women 
would never marry!” 

“And you are marrying again for a reason like that? Don’t 
you love Mr. Cooksie ?” 

“ Love him, Norah! How preposterous you are?” 

“But don’t marry a man you don’t} /ove,j dear. ;-gMarriage 
without love is so miserable !” 

She said it from her heart. Ah! if Leonard had but been 
there to hear the words instead of the McGruder. 

“You really are too romantic, Norah, and_lyou are ruining 
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Leonard by wearing your heart upon your sleeve. Hearts 
were meant to be taken better care of than that. The affec- 
tionate wife depreciates from the average husband’s point of 
view as rapidly as the vupee. Perhaps the rupee has the best 
of it, for zt fluctuates, the affectionate wife doesn’t. She goes on 
depreciating steadily !” 

“Don’t, Gertrude! I hate to hear you speak like that! 
And I’m sure you don’t believe the things you say.” 

“ Believe !” 

“Yes. Do you really think men are so selfish?” 

“Of course they are. Those who are not, have something 
much worse wrong with them, depend upon it! By the bye, 
where 1s Leonard ?” 

“Dressing for mess,” in a matter-of-fact voice, as though it 
was the most ordinary occurrence in the world. 

“For mess ?” incredulously. 

“Yes; he’s dining at mess to-night.” 

Norah spoke with a lightness of tone which did not deceive 
her sister. 

“ To-night is not a guest night.” 

“No; but I told Leonard long ago that he ought to dine 
oftener with his brother officers. It’s only fair to them.” 

“ Of course, dear, and I daresay you’re rather glad. A man is 
so in the way with a young baby in the house, zsv’t he ?” 

“'Ye—yes,” assented Norah unwillingly. 

“Does he take any more interest in the baby now ?” 

“He has never taken azy. You know that quite well, 
Gertrude. He hates it!” 

“I always felt sure of it,” Mrs. McGruder exclaimed trium- 
phantly. “So much for your ideals, Norah.” 

“Leonard is not my ideal.” 

“JT should hope not. Leonard’s a brute /” 

As the widow spoke, Westake walked into the room in his 
scarlet mess jacket. He had proposed to Norah at Aldershot 
in that very garment and she remembered it now, as she sat pre- 
tending to read, but in reality apprehensive as to what he meant 
to say. She had once loved him best in that jacket, but to-night 
it was to her the red rag of rebellion. 

He had evidently overheard his sister-in-law’s last speech, and 
his face was full of a just anger. i 
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“Thank you,” he said. “For a guest in my house your 
candour exceeds your courtesy.” 

“Listeners never hear any good of themselves,” retorted the 
widow, throwing her head back defiantly, then, coward-like, she 
quitted the room hastily, leaving Norah to fight her battle for 
her. 

Westlake was furious, and Norah’s silence, as she bent over 
her book, increased his anger. But when he spoke it was with 
an effort to be as gentle with her as he could. 

“ And ¢hat woman is your sister !” 

“Yes””—flippantly—* and Queen Anne is dead!” 

“TI suppose you are going to make excuses for her as 
usual !” 

“Yes,” with cold deliberation, “ having a few minutes ago been 
making excuses for you !” 

“For me?” 

“Yes! For you.” 

“Very good of you certainly. Pray what for?” 

“For your ungentlemanly behaviour in making fun of the 
man she is going to marry to his very face, under this extremely 
hospitable roof of yours to which you have just been careful to 
draw her attention.” 

“Why, that was chaff, Norah. Everybody chaffs old Cooksie.” 

“Gertrude didn’t think it in the best of taste, and neither 
did /.” 

He felt there was some truth in what she said, and a feeling 
of that kind can be very irritating. He was not forced to admit 
himself to blame. He had less to ask forgiveness for than to 
forgive. 

“T forgot”—he said with assumed pity—“ women never know 
what zs chaff.” 

“Never mind! They appreciate your humour at the mess, so 
what does home stupidity matter !” 

She resumed her book, as though to show him she had no 
wish to prolong the discussion. 

“ This isn’t your szster’s home,” he said angrily. 

“No,” with chilling politeness, “but as long as she is our 
guest here, I wish to make her fee/ at home and to protect her 
from your chaff.” 

“ Your sister is making mischief between us!” 
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“Yes?” with a satirical little laugh. “ You are getting too 
fond of her and I am getting jealous.” 

“ At any rate,” he went on hotly, “everything in this house has 
been at sixes and sevens since she came into it. I hope you will 
hurry her up about her wedding, for her presence here is no 
longer desired—by me at all events.” 

“ And zs that to be the only consideration ? ” 

“Am I going to do as I like in my own house? Is ¢hat what 
you mean?” 

He glared at her. She nodded. 

“That is what I mean.” 

“Very well then, yes’ I certainly intend to have my own 
way.” 

She looked at him coldly. 

“In that case you won’t blame me, I suppose, if I prove 
equally selfish and follow your example. Good night. You'll 
be late for dinner.” 

He went towards her. There was a great pain at his heart. 
She was slipping away from him. Every hour seemed to in- 
crease her hostility. 

“ Norah,” he said, and he caught her gently by the arm with 
the tenderness of a lover, “ do be a little reasonable.” 

She shook herself free with a gesture of impatience and 
annoyance. 

“Please leave me alone. I am quite reasonable, thank you.” 

“ Oh, all right!” 

He walked towards the verandah, then, unwilling to give up 
all hope of a better understanding, he paused. How beautiful 
she was! How he loved her! Oh, to have her in his arms 
and to feel her warm kisses on his lips again ! 

“Norah,” he said, and he spoke very gently, “ I’ll come back 
early to-night. I sec you have an interesting book to read, and 
perhaps—perhaps I shall find you awake on my return.” 

She stared at him in surprise as though to say, “Haven’t you 
gone yet ?” Then, holding the book up so as to display its 
title: “I am reading ‘The Heavenly Twins, but I fancy 
a few chapters at a time are as much as I shall be able to 
stand. I am afraid that when you come in | shall be quite fast 
asleep.” 

She lowered her book, waiting for him to expostulate. 
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“TI asked you—I asked you not to read that book, Norah, 
dear.” 

“Yes! I &uow you did. But I gave no promise. You ask 
such absurd things. You expect so much.” 

She spoke with airy indifference and settled herself comfor- 
tably upon the sofa, resuming her story doggedly. For a 
moment Leonard was tempted to take it from her forcibly, but 
biting his lip, he turned and left her. She should please herself. 
She should go her own way. 

As his footsteps sounded faint in the distance, Norah heard 
the clear notes of the second mess bugle, and putting down her 
book she listened. As the last note died away, she threw the 
red volume from her, and sobbing, hid her head amongst the 
cushions. 

Mrs. McGruder found her thus when she entered the room a 
few minutes later with her arms full of price lists, and Queens. 

“Come and help me choose some pretty things for my new 
wardrobe, Norah! Oh, my dear girl, this is quite too sweet of 
you, but you mustn’t let the thought of losing me make you 
unhappy. I shall be living close to you, remember, and you 
must always come to me when Leonard is unkind. Do look at 
these. A// si/k, and only seven rupees. So cosy-looking!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE REGIMENTAL BAND PLAYS. 


THE overture to “Zampa” had just come to an end, and as 
the bandsmen fell out and broke into groups of threes and fours, 
the officers and their guests rose from the table and lounged 
into the mess compound. 

The mess compound was soon fullof ladies. They sat under 
some trees hung with Chinese lanterns about a hundred yards 
from the band. 

The regiment invited ladies to an informal conversazione of 
this kind every other guest night. It was the first year such a 
concession had been known in Gharampur, and the ladies were 
delighted. An hour in the moonlight or the dark as the case 
might be, coffee, ices, liqueurs, good music, flirtation. What 
could be.nicer ? 
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It was no ceremonious reception. Every officer was at liberty 
to invite his own guests, and he alone was responsible that they 
enjoyed themselves. It was his business to be out in the com- 
pound ready to receive them when they arrived, and therefore 
not to linger over his wine. It was his business, too, to see that 
they went as soon as “the Queen” had been played. 

There had been many growlers at this innovation. The 
billiard players feared a female invasion of their own special 
sanctum, in which case the cloth would be cut for a certainty! 
Even the whist players expressed a doubt as to the possibility of 
keeping the card-room “free of them,” if it came on to rain or 
blew a dust storm. Z/em meant the ladies. 

But many of the senior officers being married men, and six or 
seven subalterns happening to be in love with the same ever- 
lasting flower (a lady old enough to be their mother, of course), 
the ayes had gained the day at the quarterly mess meeting, and 
what Major Custance called “Petticoat Wednesdays,’ became 
an established custom, just as roast turkey and iced asparagus 
were standing dishes at a guest-night dinner. 

“What woulda regiment be without a band?” said Daisy 
Cooksie. “Why, they would never be’able to give a dance /” 

“We weren't raised for dancing purposes, Miss Cooksie,” 
Saunders replied laughing. 

“I’m afraid Gharampur knows that only too well, Mr. 
Saunders,” with a sigh. 

She judged a man according to the smoothness of his steps. 
She was anxious too to gain reputation for saying “smart” 
things, which she understood to be ¢hings that make other 
people smart. 

Mrs. McGruder sat a few yards from her prospective step- 
daughter, talking volubly to the colonel of the regiment. 

“It's so charming listening to your band,” she said with 
barley-sugar sweetness. The band fell in and commenced “ The 
Lost Chord.” It is hardly necessary to add that, of course, Mrs. 
McGruder talked hard all through the lovely song. She talked 
“shop.” The colonel was too keen a soldier to converse on topics 
outside his own regiment, and he was not affronted when the 
widow assured him she had never seen smarter-looking men than 
his own lambs. He could talk for hours about their facings, or 
the soda-water machine—his soul was bound up in the battalion ; 
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which was better for the battalion, far better, than to have one 
of those ambitious, billet-hunting commandants who use a 
regiment as a mere rung of the ladder which is to land them at 
the Horse Guards or at Simla, and which they will kick over as 
soon as they have ceased to require it. 

As a queen bee, surrounded by her suite, prettily dressed, 
painted, old Mrs. Brown-Holland flitted up and down the sward. 
There upon the farthest couple of chairs, the wife of the canton- 
ment magistrate and the sister of the Padre sat pulling off her 
wings figuratively. 

“I like her, you know, dear, in many ways; but if it is 
veally true that, etc., etc. etc. etc, . . . . why, chez, etc., etc, 
etc., etc.!” 

Norah was looking very lovely in black. Major Custance 
was on her right and upon her left a Major Tripp, of another 
regiment, sat scrutinizing her. He was one of those men who 
gaze at women as at horseflesh, noting the points, judging the 
age by the mouth, and estimating the possible price. As he 
generally made love to the right people, his insolence had got 
him on in the world. And when he made love to the wrong 
people, he had a happy knack of escaping the fate of similar 
offenders in Southern India. 

The other people scattered about under the trees were by no 
means peculiar to Gharampur, they might as easily have been 
found in any plain station. 

Who does not know by heart the subaltern? This one a 
racing tout to his finger-tips, and that an saw yearning for big 
game, a third deep-dipped in drills quite up to date, with anxious 
heart set on the adjutancy, a fourth all eyes for pretty petticoats, 
a fifth mere duck, and very little else! Who does not know the 
Indian devil-dodger, enduring black far into grilling April! And 
the big blathering Irish doctor, too, who holds the civil surgeon’s 
billet swve/ Policemen great on uxzform and mess house! And 
“ Stunt” * in spectacles, with flowing hair! All—all of these 
sat listening to the band. 

And where was Leonard? Busy _— to the fastest woman 
he could find. It was a bit of bravado on his -part, of course. 
People do miserably foolish things when they quarrel and are 
too proud to make it up. 


* “Stunt” is the nickname assigned to the Assistant Magistrate. 
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“Oh, how bored I am,” thought Norah, “and how I wish this 
man would go away.” 


She meant Major Tripp, who, with ardour in his eyes, sat 
feasting on her beauty. 

She glanced in her husband’s direction and caught his gaze 
fixed upon her, too. “He is jealous, I believe!” she thought, 
with a thrill of pleasure, and she turned to Tripp and smiled up 
in his face. 

When she looked at I.eonard next he was helping his lady- 
friend to put on her cloak, and it seemed to Norah that he did 
so with particular gentleness. 

“ As if I cave!” she murmured with imagined indifference, and 
she turned a little away from Custance, and allowed her conver- 
sation with Major Tripp to drift into a flirtation. 

It was a fortnight since husband and wife had spoken except 
to exchange necessary remarks connected with mere household 
matters. Leonard had dined ever so many times at the mess 
of late, and Norah had apparently grown less devoted to the 
nursery and fonder of gaiety. For the past week she had gone 
to everything, had professed herself as mad about dancing as 
Daisy Cooksie, had dressed with as much care as Gertrude 
McGruder. 

Leonard did not know what to make of his wife now. Had 
she tired of the child as she had tired of him ? The fast, powdered 
woman at his side presented to him the possible Norah of a few 
years tocome. Could the pretty innocent girl he had chosen 
for his wife ever develop into a creature like this? The country 
made such of many men’s wives he knew! He had seen plenty 
of them—vain, frivolous, excitement-lovers, without a thought of 
husband or of children, who drove a team of frisky bachelors 
in faultless style each Himalayan season ! 

Such ladies are sometimes spoken of as “thorough women 
of the world, you know!” but to Leonard, whose ideal was a 
high one, the term “ women of the Aa/f world” had always seemed 
a description nearer to the truth. 

The powdered person leant towards him and leered at 
him. 

“ How very silent you have become !” 

“ That song always makes me ¢hznk.” 

“What was it? Oh, yes, of course! ‘The Lost Chord!’ I 
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heard a rather naughty story apropos of that. Promise not to 
be shocked !” 

And she told him a visgué tale with immense relish, finishing 
it in a fit of laughter. 

Society laughs a great deal out in India. The compound 
echoed with cachinnations of sorts. Daisy as usual was giggling. 
But suddenly she suppressed the giggle and grew serious. 

“T’m very angry with myself, Mr. Saunders, for laughing like 
this, especially at nothing. And I’m anything but happy, really!” 
with a pout. 

“Not happy ?” 

“No! I’m miserable.” 

She announced the fact triumphantly, as though she had ac- 
complished some great feat and was proud of it. 

“ Miserable?” returned her companion, with surprise in his 


voice. 

“Yes, Mr. Saunders,” confidentially, “I’m not the light- 
hearted girl I was a few days ago. 1i’m a very unhappy woman 
now.” 

“You mustn’t be unhappy, please don’t be unhappy, and don’t 
call yourself a woman, it’s an awful thing to say.” 


“TI now it is, but I can’t help it! I’ve got nothing in the 
world to live for! Nothing! Papa doesn’t love me a bit now 
that he is engaged to Mrs. McGruder, and he is the only person 
in the world who did care for me. Nobody cares now /” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“Instinct! At least, nobody has ever said he cared for me. 
My position frightens people, you know.” 

“ A fellow might care and never say so!” 

“He might, but I should think him rather a duffer.” 

“He might have reasons for keeping quiet about it, Miss 
Cooksie. He might be a pauper.” 

“What have means got to do with it?” 

“Well, a man without means ‘ 

“ Never means anything, you are going to say.” 

“Just the opposite! Often means a Jot! But if he can’t 
marry, it’s rather selfish of him to try to tempt a girl into an 
engagement.” 

“It just depends. Girls like being tempted! It’slovely! And 
as to not being able to marry on nothing, why, of course you 
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could. Everybody does it out in this country. It’s not like 
home, Mr. Saunders.” 

“Do you think it’s easy living on next to nothing, with hardly a 
sou but one’s pay ?” 

“Papa did it, and saved from the moment he landed in India.” 

“Would you shrink from trying it if you were asked?” 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Saunders. I hate tinned provisions for one 
thing, and as for verandah-made dresses, I’ve been used to them 
all my life.” 

“T wish you knew my cousin at home! ” 

“Your cousin ?” incredulously. 

“T wish her people could hear your views.” 

“ Her people!” commencing to guess the truth. 

“Yes! I’m not regularly engaged to her exactly, but if the 
family only knew how little money really matters out here e 

But Daisy had flounced out of her chair and had left him to 
his own reflections. 

“ What a pig,” she exclaimed, “he was thinking of another girl 
all the time.” 

“T say, really, Miss Cooksie, though ”—said a voice at her side 
—“do you honestly think it could be done? That a man with 
hardly anything but his pay as a second-lieutenant——” 

“Yes,a MAN!” crushingly, “but mot a little boy !11” 

“God Save the Queen,” brayed the band, and loyal Gharampur 
sprang to its feet. 

“Norah,” whispered the widow, “Theodore is coming over to 
the bungalow to have a final geg. You'll bring Daisy, won’t you, 
dear ?” 

And Daisy nearly wept, for she longed to go home. 

































CHAPTER XIV. 












AN IMPROMPTU HOP. 








Mrs. HAMMOND sat in Mrs. Westlake’s snuggery (Norah dis- 
dained the word boudoir for it, she said it was too untidy to be 
called that! )—the worthy dame was having a snack. Behind 
her a tall, dignified Mahomedan servant stood respectfully silent, 
ready to minister to her wants. 

The colour-sergeant’s wife partook of cold mutton freely, and 
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got through a great deal more than the “inch of meat” which 

she maintained it took her a week to eat in her own home; she 
quaffed Guinness’ bottled stout with evident relish, two fingers of 
the right hand—in which she held her glass—curling elegantly 
in the air. 

Norah had very thoughtfully ordered supper for the good 
woman, and the &ztmutghar, anxious to get the repast over, had 
announced it as ready when the clock struck ten, instead of 
waiting for the return of his mistress and Mrs. McGruder from 
the mess, as Norah had ordered. 

“The captain’s lady is a veal lady,” soliloquised Mrs. Ham- 
mond, “none of yer ighty tighty ways, like the last colonel’s 
wife ’ad about ’ev~, My word! she was a case! She would 
come down twice a week, pokin’ ’er nose into the married folks’ 
rooms and askin’ no end of indelicate questions wot ought to 
‘ave put ’er to the blush! What / says is chis/ If we ’umble 
folk can be’ave ladylike, why can’t the gentry do it too? The 
world’s all hudtar pultar,* as the natives say.” 

The kitmutghar offered her some cheese. She helped herself 
to a hunk, not without condescension ; then, cutting her bread 
towards her thumb leisurely, she proceeded to speak her 
thoughts aloud afresh. 

““’Andsome is as ’andsome does,’ is wot / say. Now it’sa 
real pleasure to do Mrs. Westlake a service, and come and mind 
‘er fool of a ayah, and that there pore mite of a baby.” She 
glanced in the direction of Norah’s bedroom as she spoke, where 
she had left the child asleep. 

The child had fretted a good deal during the evening, and 
she had felt quite relieved when it had at last grown quiet and 

gone off—for she was tired in mind and body. 

Cold mutton and bottled stout had proved an excellent pick- 
me-up. She felt drowsy, but at ease. It was half-past ten now, 
and her husband would come to fetch her at eleven. She gave 
a sigh of satisfaction as she finished her cheese. She could hear 
the band laying off, for the Westlakes’ bungalow was not far 
from the mess. 

“TI sometimes wish / was a orjicer's lady to go over of a 
guest-night and eat ice-cream in the mess compound with a 
fifteen-guinea dress on my back and my ’air done nice in them 


* ‘Topsy turvy. 
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rolls !—not but what me ’usbin’ is as good a man as any orficer, 
gold lace and all!” 

She was ever loyal to her husband, even in her thoughts, and 
she felt a twinge of conscience at having admitted to herself 
that she hankered for a satin gown. 

“Late hours ain’t much in my line, though,” she said hastily ; 
“why, I declare I could drop off to sleep in this very chair.” 

She yawned freely, then turned to the attentive Vabi Bux: 

“Wot is it, £ctmutghar?” 

“ Toothpick!” proffering a wine glass full of the ruby-tipped 
quills. 

“Well, now, I don’t mind if I do,” she responded graciously. 

There was an air of refinement to her about a toothpick ; 
she would not be such a Philistine as to refuse. The ztmutghar 
would think perhaps that she was unacquainted with such 
luxuries if she said No to the toothpicks, so she took a couple. 

“ They are cheerful, sociable things are toothpicks,” she said, 
selecting the stouter of the two, “and they keep a body ¢hinkin’ ! 
You clear away them things and do it 7z/dy,*” she concluded, 
addressing herself to the servant. 

She sat watching him obey her order and giving vent to 
sundry “ Well, I NEVERs” at the way he did his work. Then 
her thoughts flew back to the baby. 

“T don’t like the look on its face. It’s a peaky little bit of a 
thing! And as for that Methodist Mission ayah”—vehemently 
and with contempt—‘* I know what I think of ’er/” 

She pushed her chair from her and went into the adjoining 
room. “ Ayah,” she called, but she got no answer. 

“Ayah! Ayah! Ayah!” 

At last in the corner a bundle of clothes showed sign of life. 

“Well, I xever! You've been fast asleep, you brute, you! 
Wake up, you lazy thing.” The ayah rose to her feet drowsily, 
and was rewarded with a vigorous slap from Mrs. Hammond. 
The £itmutghar in the next room could hear the slap distinctly ; 
the colour-sergeant’s wife had not a light hand except for 
pastry. 

“T told you to mind the baby while I’ad my supper, you black 
’orror, you!” 

Then she went hastily to the child’s cot. What was amiss? 


* Quickly. 
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She had left him sleeping but half an hour ago, and now the little 
face was flushed and contorted, and the struggle for breath was 
terrible to witness. She raised the child quickly in her arms and 
afforded it momentary relief, then, entrusting it to the ayah, she 
rushed for remedies. 

Croup had attacked Lzttle Number Three again, with the 
suddenness which has made the malady such a terror to the 
nursery, especially when it attacks young children who have no 
natural strength to resist its ravages. 

“Tt’s that croup again!” cried Mrs. Hammond, as she ran to 
find the &ztmutghar. 

“Run over to the mess, kitmutghar! But fetch me some 
gurrum porny*® first, and jzdy, from the bobberjee.”t 

A peal of laughter broke upon their ears as the man turned to 
go. 

“Mem-sahib comin’ just now,” he said, pointing in the direc- 
tion of the compound gate. 

“T’ve got ears in my ’ead the same as you! Go and gz¢ the 
water.” 

He ran off obediently. He realised that this lady from 
barracks would not brook delay. He had no wish to share the 
ayah’s fate. The sergeants’ mem log} had biceps that com- 
manded respect in Gharampur. 

Another laugh and another came from the merry party 
approaching the bungalow. 

“Them laughin’ and that child in the next room so sick!” 
muttered Mrs. Hammond. “I'll run out and tell ’er about it 
quiet. She’s got comp’ny evidently, and ’arrowin’ up of ’er in 
public won’t mend matters.” 

She hastened out to quietly waylay Mrs. Westlake. The gay 
pedestrians were quite near now, and proved to be Norah escorted 
by Majors Custance and Tripp, Miss Cooksie with young Deeks 
“the best dancer in Asia,” Mrs. McGruder and the Commissioner, 
Guy Saunders, and another subaltern of the regiment with his 
compact little wife. This last pair lived three bungalows further 
on, and closely resembled a pair of diminutive bantams, for Ze had 
the strut of a small cock-bird, and she the cackle of a little hen. 
Everybody called them “The Bantams,” so their real name is of 
no consequence. 


* Hot water. t+ Cook. t Wives. 
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This nocturnal invasion was Mrs. McGruder’s doing, not 
Norah’s. Norah had silently acquiesced, and when Major Tripp 
had asked if he might join the party, Major Custance had in- 
vited Azmsel/f, and so on, until instead of only Cooksie and his 
daughter dropping in, a large party had adjourned from the 
mess compound to the Westlakes’ house. Leonard had not 
joined them. He was playing whist, and had said he would 
be /ate. 

And now as she neared the bungalow, Norah asked herself 
why in the world she had encouraged this dropping-in of half-a- 
dozen people or more at eleven o'clock at night! They had had 
as many fegs as were good for them at the mess already. What 
might have puzzled her more, if she had thought about it, was 
what could induce a woman-hater (?) like Major Custance to 
stick to her like a leech and actually to leave his beloved 
“snooker” for petticoat society. She would certainly have 
searched in vain for the reason—the ¢rvue reason, viz., his loyalty 
as a friend to Leonard and to her. 

He had guessed there was something wrong and he had seen 
her encourage Tripp, and if Leonard had not the sense to put a 
spoke in Tripp’s wheel, why, Ze would. So he stumped along, 
self-invited, walking on Norah’s left and talking to her about her 
child, as compared with the triplets at the same age. 

Tripp wished him at the bottom of the bottomless pit. 

“Come along in, everybody,” said Gertrude, and everybody 
obeyed with alacrity. Lights and refreshments were called for, 
the servants were routed out of their houses, and in the turmoil, 
Norah saw Mrs. Hammond beckoning to her and slipped away 
unobserved. 

The widow was in the best of spirits, and Daisy, in the society 
of “the best dancer in Asia,” was by this time her silly little self 
again. The Bantams nestled together, nibbling small biscuits, 
and watching Major Tripp do a trick with a glass of port and a 

glass of water. 

“ What do you all say to a dance?” cried Gertrude. 

Daisy and Deeks and the Bantams all said “ Yes.” 

“ That decides it. Be so kind, Major Custance, as to help me 
clear the furniture out of the way.” 

“Precious cool turning me into a coolie!” under his breath, 
but helping as requested. 
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“T’m sure you'll enjoy a waltz, Daisy, dear?” Gertrude 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, if Mr. Saunders is going to flay.” 

So Saunders was made to play. “They treat me like a dally 
hireling whenever they want to dance, hang them!” he muttered. 
“T’ll play fiendishly badly for the joke of the thing!” 

Daisy and Deeks sailed off self-consciously, followed by some 
of the others. The Bantams danced together—they always 
danced “ the first dance” together. They had sworn to make it 
a rule in life, as long ago as the first week of their honeymoon, 
and they rigidly adhered to the rule. It was a boarded floor 
and very fair going. 

“Play your other one this time,” said Daisy to the pianist. 
She knew he could only play two. It was very spiteful of her. 

He started, thumping out the tune with a twinkle in his eye, 
and Custance led out the Bantam hen and commenced to caper 
round the room like a young three-year-old. Deeks retained 
Daisy as his partner, and, to everybody’s surprise, the commis- 
sioner rose to take the floor with his fiancée. 

Their steps were quite dissimilar. He bobbed round like a 
German student, whilst she did the old-fashioned dzp. It was 
quite a gymnastic performance, and they went safely round the 
room twice before they collided with Custance. 

“T wish you would look where you are going,” said the major. 

“The music was to blame,” retorted Cooksie. “ You are 
playing a great deal too slow, Mr. Saunders; play faster !” 

“No! Slower!” Custance cried, authoritatively. “It is too 
fast already ! That is why people are unable to steer.” 

“ Now isn’t that like an army man?” purred Gertrude into 
Theodore’s ear; “issuing orders as if this was a camp of 
exercise.” 

Mr. Cooksie drew himself up. He was the commissioner. He 
walked to the piano and addressed Saunders testily : 

“Faster, Mr. Saunders. / said faster!” 

“It’s very evident that I can’t please everybody, so I had better 
stop altogether,” said the boy; and he got up and closed the 
piano with a bang. 

“Don’t stop, don’t stop!” Daisy and Deeks implored, circling 
on without any music, in the hope that somebody else would sit 
down to the ivories; but suddenly they came to a standstill, 
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everybody in the room had grown silent, and everyone was 
staring apprehensively at Norah, who had entered very pale and 
very agitated. 

“Qh, please don’t dance any more!” she said. “ My little 
baby is very ill, seviously ill; we’ve had to send for Doctor 
Graham.” 

“I’m so sorry, come, Edwin!” said the little bantam hen ; and 
then she asked if she could be any help. 

But Norah shook her head, and with sorrow in their small but 
sympathetic faces, the Bantams said good-night. 

Norah, excusing herself, disappeared once more, and Major 
Tripp took his departure forthwith. 

“Clear out, youngster,” said Custance to the boy, “and take 
that young ass Deeks with you.” 

“Right you are, major”—taking the advice cheerily. 

“T’ve got to stop to get Cooksie off the premises,” said the 
major in a whisper. 

“Norah imagines all sorts of things about her baby,” the 
widow burst out. “I don’t suppose it is anything at all really. 
Don’t hurry off in such a melodramatic manner, all of you! 
Have another peg, Major Custance?” 

“No, thanks. The sooner the house is empty of guests, the 
better, I should say!” with a furious look at Cooksie, who was 
gobbling up sponge-cake fingers. 

“Come, papa, come,” said Daisy, tugging at her father, and some- 
how with the major’s help she got him out on to the verandah, 
and ordered the coachman to light the lamps. 

Mrs. McGruder stood on the threshold, annoyed by her lover’s 
hasty departure. 

“ Theodore,” she called sweetly. 

“ Yes, love.” 

He had re-entered the room in obedience to her summons. 

“Say good-night to me zzcely.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
“WE KISSED AGAIN WITH TEARS.” 


THE widow watched the borrowed carriage swing down‘the drive, 
then she sighed and poured out her little nightcap. 
“What a nuisance that child is! It has spoilt the whole 
28 
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evening. If I go and ask for it, I shall be expected to nurse it 
the whole night perhaps, no matter ow wel/ it happens to be. 
Discretion is the better part of valour.” 

Before retiring to her room she felt that she must say some- 
thing, so she knocked at her sister’s door. 

“Good-night, Norah dear! They have all gone, and I have 
such a headache.” 

She turned on her heel lest Norah should seek to detain her, 
but before she had gone half-way across the room, she felt her 
sister clutching her hand. 

“Oh, Gertrude !” sobbing on the widow’s shoulder. 

“You've got the ayah, dear!” 

“Yes, and Mrs. Hammond. She is still here.” 

“And me, Norah”—intensely relieved. “And me!” 

“There is so little we can do! Don’t sit up unless you are 
anxious.” . 

“T don’t feel in the least anxious, dear. I always take a 
cheerful view of these matters—not that I shall sleep a wink, 
Norah, for it’s fixed for the tenth of next month positively, and 
Theodore’s so absolutely happy. It is quite touching to see 
how fond of me he is. Good-night, dear. I hope Cuckoo will 
be all right to-morrow. He’s suve to be.” 

“We sent for Dr. Graham half an hour ago. I wish he would 
come. I can’t bear to see such suffering. Oh, the poor little face.” 

“Yes, yes, dear! Awful, I know! But after all, it’s quite a 
common complaint amongst children. Cheer up, and don’t think 
about it too much.” 

She hastened to her room. Her alacrity to go was but ill- 
disguised ; even Norah in her distress and anxiety saw the innate 
selfishness of her sister. 

“Does nobody care for the child but his mother!” she ex- 
claimed in a broken voice. “Oh, Gertrude, Gertrude, is that all 
you care for the little life in the next room!” 

Presently Surgeon-Major Graham came. 

“ Ah, Dr. Graham, we’ve done all we know, go quickly! I can’t 
bear it! Tl stay here.” 

“My dear Mrs. Westlake, it will be all right, I’m sure. Don’t 
be alarmed. Your husband will be over directly. We were 
playing whist together.” 

He went to the room where the child lay. To Norah every 
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minute seemed an hour. Hideous thoughts assailed her. She 
accused herself bitterly for being the indirect cause of. this 
misery... Fool! Fool! What a fool she had been ! 

“The child is dying,’ she cried passionately, “I vow he is. 
It is too late to save his life, too late for Leonard to learn to love 
him.” 

Mrs.. Hammond came to the door of the sick-room for a 
moment. 

“Don’t take on so, mum,” she said kindly ; “the captain will 
be over soon,” then she went back to assist the doctor. 

“Why did he tell Leonard? Oh, I wish he hadn’t! J don’t 
want Leonard! The child doesn’t want him! Besides, what 
does Leonard care? What? Even if the child be dying!” 

She ran across the room and looked out upon the white dusty 
road, listening anxiously. Then her mood changed, she spoke 
almost fiercely : 

“Leonard knows that the child is sick, dying, but he goes on 
with his whist. Oh, how heartless he is! Why doesn’t he come? 
Because ”—with a wild look on her face—* because he doesn't 
care! Ah!”—listening to quick footsteps approaching-—“ he zs 
coming after all—coming—-yes—to see my baby die! But he 
shan’t! No! Heshan’t!” 

As Leonard entered she gave a scream, and rushing to the 
door of the room where the child lay, she stood with her back 
against it, facing her husband. 

“You shan't touch him! You shan’t go into the room! 
Stand back, or P// strike you !” 

“ Norah,” he cried, “ what is all this? Why didn’t you tell me 
the child was ill?” 

He paused, expecting her to answer him, but she stared at 
him stonily and in silence. 

“Oh, my God, Norah, don’t look at me like that! Say some- 
thing, or let me pass!” 

“No! Vo!” passionately. “Why should you pass? What 
vight have you?” 

“Norah, dear! I have at least. a father’s right. Let me 
pass,” and he tried very gently to put her to one side. 

“Father’s right!” mocking him and thrusting him back. 
“Take care. That room is no place for you, you who hate his 
very name.. He is my child. Mine! Do you hear? Mine, 

28* 
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for J love him. And now—now—oh, God!—you pretend you 
love him—pretend so we// too—when it’s too late. I despise 
you. Stand back, I tell you again, how dzve you try to force 
yourself past me?” 

She raised her arm, menacing him. 

“I did love him. I do love him,” he said, white to the lips; 
“you have been miserably mistaken! I won't insist upon seeing 
him, Norah, but ”— very softly—‘“let me go to him with you, 
dear.” 

His grey eyes met hers without flinching. She could not 
accuse him of acting a part this time. Even she must believe 
him miserably in earnest. 

Then suddenly Mrs. Hammond came out of the sick room, 
mopping her eyes. 

“Come, mum! Come quick! You too, sir.” 

“Oh, not that? Not ¢hat? Tell me it’s not that,” and 
Norah clutched at the woman’s arm, trembling; .then, realizing 
the truth and speaking in an awed voice to her husband, 
“Come! You have the vighkt. See for yourself !.” 

He followed her with bent head and lo! they were in the 
presence of death. A cry—the cry of a mother sore-stricken 
broke upon Mrs. Hammond’s ears a moment later. 

“Poor lady, and poor gentleman too!” she sobbed, drawing 
a ragged pockethandkerchief from her capacious pocket, and 
breaking down utterly. “I had best be goin’ ’ome. There’s 
*Ammond a-waiting for me outside. Well, no mortal man nor 
woman could ’ave saved that little life. The call come too quick, 
too quick a deal. If my little Halbert Edward was took from 
me, oh, my word, wofever would I do?” and she hastened to 
join her husband with very genuine grief in her large and kindly 
heart. 

Westlake re-entered the drawing-room presently with the 
doctor. 

“Poor people,” muttered Graham under his breath, then, in a 
louder voice to Leonard, “ Good-night, Westlake.” 

“ Good-night, Graham, and thanks for doing what you could. 
It was too late, wasn’t it?” 

“Nothing could have saved your child, zotking! Don’t 
trouble to see me out. I know the way, thanks. Look after 
your wife.” And Leonard was alone, alone, ah yes! how much 
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alone! Could he go to his wife sitting there with her dead 
child at her breast? How could he? How dare he? 

In this present moment of intense sorrow he could see so 
plainly the follies of the past few weeks, his miserable jealousy, 
his selfishness—aye, his cruelty. He exonerated Norah from 
blame now, although she had been at fault as much—nay, more, 
than he perhaps. 

“Take care of my wife! my we / with a great shame burning 
him. “Oh God, what a brute I have been to her and to my 
little dead son.” 

He threw himself upon a couch, hiding his face in his hands. 
“Poor Little Number Three! Oh, Norah! You will never 
believe me. You will never vow! It is too late!” 

As he spoke, his wife, fragile, pale, with eyes that brimmed 
with unshed, scalding tears, stole silently into the room. 

She had entered in time to hear his words, to guess the full 
depth of his penitence. She looked at him—no need to look 
again, for she could read contrition at a glance. Then, noise- 
lessly, she glided to his side and, kneeling by him, took his 
hand in hers. 

“ Leonard !” 


He lifted his face and looked at her, and in her dewy eyes 
he saw forgiveness through a mist of tears—then, stretching 
out his arms, he drew her close. 








The Major’s Diplomacy. 


By AUGUSTA MARRYAT. 


MAJOR DE VAUX stood on the steps outside his club in St. 


James’ Street, drawn up as stiff as if on parade, undecided for 
the moment as to where he should go, when he perceived his 
brother-in-law, Sir John Persley, hurrying towards him, vexation 
and annoyance so plainly to be seen in the expression of his face 
as to make the Major inwardly exclaim : “ By George!” and call 
out at once, “ Well! what’s amiss?” 

“Everything’s amiss,” replied Sir John. “Here’s a regular 
kettle of fish ; Agatha insists upon marrying the groom.” 

“Whew!” whistled the Major between his teeth; “we must 


stop that.” 
“Stop it—yes. But how? The fool of a girl is in love with 


the scoundrel, and has told her mother most decidedly, that she 


intends to marry him. And she is her own mistress, She is 
twenty-one, and her fortune is her own. And then the brute is 
such a handsome dog. It’s enough to drive one mad. It’s 
all my lady’s fault; she would have me engage the fellow 
because he looked so smart on horseback, and here’s the nice 
result of her folly.” 

The Major knitted his brows and thought for a few moments. 

“ Ah,” he at length said, “we must exercise a little diplomacy.” 

“Diplomacy be hanged!” returned Sir John. “T’ll shut her 
up and keep her on bread and water.” 

“No, no, that won’t do. ‘Love laughs at locks and bolts.’ 
What does Maria say to it all ?” 

‘““My lady? Oh, she proposes sending Agatha into the 
country to stay with some sisters of mine (old maids) she de- 
tests, and where she will be very dull.” 

The Major shook his head. “If you coerce her she’ll take the 
hit between her teeth and bolt probably, and then where will you 
be?” 

“ Saints in Heaven!” exclaimed Sir John, testily, “would you 
have us give in to the girl and agrce to the marriage ?” 
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“ Not at all; at least, only appear to do so. Girls, like cats, 
must be stroked the right way, if you wish them not to use their 
claws. I'll think the matter over and call and see you and 
Maria this afternoon. When am I most likely to find you in 
and Agatha out ?” 

“ Any time; we'll stay in for you. Agatha will not be present, 
for just now she is at loggerheads with her mother, and prefers 
to sulk in her own room, to being in our company.” 


True to his promise, Major de Vaux presented himself in 
Clarges Street that same afternoon, when he found Sir John and 
Lady Persley impatiently awaiting him. 

“Well, ave you thought of anything?” said his sister, jump- 
ing up to greet him. “We are in the greatest distress, and have 
decided to dismiss Jorkins with a month’s wages, and leave town 
at once with Agatha. I’m sure it will bring my grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave, if this detestable marriage takes place.” 

The Major smiled as he looked at Lady Persley’s orange- 


coloured wig. 
“ Pooh !” he said, “no need to die yet. I’ve thought of a plan. 


But, first of all, no dismissing of Jorkins just now. Say nothing 
whatever to him against his engagement, and take him into the 


country with the horses, as a matter of course. 1 have not the 
pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with your groom, but | 
presume his manners are much like the manners of other 
servants, and what I propose is, that as soon as you get to 
Persley Court, you ask him to dinner.” 

“Ask the groom to dinner!” exclaimed Lady Persley, in 
accents of horror. “Are you dreaming, Wilfrid? I’m sure I'll 
do no such thing.” 

“Yes, you will, if you are wise,” returned her brother. “ And 
what’s more, you'll ask the county to meet him.” 

“Publish our disgrace in that manner ?—wzever!” said Lady 
Persley, with indignation. 

“ My dear Maria, Jorkins is a remarkably good-looking young 
fellow, and doubtless on horseback in the hunting field, where 
Agatha has chiefly seen him, presents a gallant appearance. The 
girl’s head, like that of most girls, is stuffed full of nonsense, and 
Jorkins may have encouraged an idea that he is above his apparent 
fortunes, or it may be simply a case of calf-love. Anyway, if 
Agatha can see him without his surrounding halo of noble horse- 
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manship, at table, not knowing even how to use a knife and fork 
properly, she will be disenchanted and disgusted with him, and 
break off with him herself. So long as she only sees him in his 
proper position, as her attendant squire, he is quite handsome 
enough to take any silly woman’s fancy captive.” 

So it was decided to follow the Major’s advice. 

“ And you will let me know the result,’ he said, as he took 
leave of his sister and Sir John, and went back to his club. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what to say to Agatha,” remarked 
Lady Maria, as soon as Major de Vaux had quitted the room ; 
‘‘for only last night I told her she deserved a good whipping, 
and I'd like to give her one. What would you do?” 

“Oh, be hanged to it all! I suppose you'll have to speak 
her fair, and try conciliation. At least, that is de Vaux’s 
advice.” 

“Yes, it’s very well for Wilfrid, who dawdles about his club 
doing nothing all day, to set up as a dictator. I’d like to see 
how he’d manage Agatha. She is terribly in earnest and 
obstinate.” 

“Well, women should know how to manage women. I 
should say a little kissing and crying over her would be the 
best plan.” 

Thus fortified, Lady Maria left the drawing-room, and went 
upstairs and tapped gently at her daughter’s bedroom door; for 
it was locked. 

“Who's there ?” in rather a choked voice from Agatha inside. 

“It is only I, dear. Let me come in, I have something to say 
to you.” 

As the key turned the door stood open of itself, for as soon 
as Agatha had unlocked it she went and threw herself face 
downwards on the bed. Lady Maria went up to it and took 
the sobbing girl into her arms. 

“ My dear,” she said, “I cannot bear this estrangement any 
longer, it makes me miserable. Your father and I have been 
talking the matter over, and if you will only promise to do 
nothing rash or without our consent, we will try and see if things 
cannot be in any way satisfactorily arranged.” 

“Oh, mother,” cried Agatha, clinging to her, “how good you 
are. I am miserable too; but I love him so.” 

“Yes, dear, I understand,” said Lady Maria with such a 
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grimace, that had her daughter only seen it, she would have put 
little faith in those overtures of peace. 

“Tf you only knew Cyril better ” began Agatha. 

“Cyril! who’s Cyril?” returned Lady Maria sharply. “Do 
you mean Jorkins ?—I thought his name was James.” 

“So it is, dearest mother, James Cyril; but we prefer his 
second name, it is prettier—do you not think so?” 

Poor Lady Maria could scarcely suppress a groan, but anxious 
to end the interview, all she said was: 

“ Now, look here, my dear child, you must wash your face and 
let Madlle. Toinette dress you in your prettiest and come out for 
a drive. The fresh air will do you good after all this agitation. 
I think we have all had enough of Town this season, and so we 
will go back to the Court next week and resume our old, quiet, 
humdrum life.” 

Then Lady Maria kissed her and went downstairs quite 
proud of her diplomacy. 

Put straight by Mdlle. Toinette, Agatha soon joined her 
mother in the drawing-room, and together they got into the 
victoria, with Jorkins on the box beside the coachman, the mere 
sight of whose back acted on Lady Maria’s nerves much as might 
have done a plaister of Spanish flies. Agatha was very pale, and 
her face, now disfigured by grief, looked decidedly plain. At no 
time could she lay claim to any beauty beyond that of youth 
and acertain distinction, derived from her tall figure and her 
birth and breeding. 

After this explanation with her mother domestic affairs went 
on more comfortably, no. special allusion was made to her 
engagement, and by her parents’ silence on the subject, she 
naturally concluded that they were no longer inimical to it. 
This opinion she communicated to Jorkins the first opportunity 
she had of speaking to him alone, when they had all gone 
down into the country, apparently on good terms. 

Once settled at the Court, there was Major de Vaux’s advice 
to be carried out, and here lay a difficulty. 

“It is easy enough to make up a dinner-party,” said Lady 
Maria to her husband, “although most of our friends are 
still in Town, but how am I to invite that wretch Jorkins? I 
cannot send my groom a written invitation, he would boast of 
it at the village ale-house, and show it about amongst the other 
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servants ; anyhow, every one of them must hear of his being 
asked to dinner. Oh, it is infamous of Agatha to have placed us 
in such a false position.” 

“Let Agatha ask him herself, by word of mouth.” 

“ Well, that will be best, perhaps,” returned Lady Maria, “but 
it’s dreadful altogether. Fancy having to sit at table with the 
man—and smelling of stables, too.” 

“We shall survive that, my dear. Anything is better than 
that Agatha should give him us asa son-in-law. That would 
be a disgrace nothing could wipe out.” 

Lady Maria sat down at her writing-table and bit the nib of 
her pen to promote thought. 

“Let’s see, there are the Boltons. Mr. Bolton and his wife 
and Miss Bolton, that makes three,” for the high sheriff and his 
family were at their country seat, just then. “And Mr. and 
Lady Evelyn Staunton, five ; Colonel Despard is sure to be at 
the depét, that’s six ; and with ourselves and—oh, dear, dear !— 
Mr. James Cyril Jorkins, ten. I suppose I’d better ask Mrs. 
and Miss Finch, and then if Colonel Despard will bring a couple 
of his officers, we shall be fourteen—and quite enough too con- 
sidering the circumstances.” 

Then Lady Maria called her daughter and told her to invite 
her lover. “Because, you see, my dear, if you are going to marry 
him, we ought to introduce him to our friends beforehand. He 
will so soon be one of us.” 

Agatha’s message from her mother was such a surprise to Mr.. 
Jorkins as to completely dumbfounder him, for, although he had 
persuaded the girl to marry him, he never for an instant supposed 
such a marriage could take place, unless he defied her parents 
and ran away with her. But modesty and a small opinion of 
himself not being his most remarkable qualities, he merely said : 
“ Oh, that’s the wye the cat jumps, is it? Well, I’m agreeable. 
I suppose I'll ’ave to get evening toggery.” 

“ Of course,” replied Agatha, “and mind you look very nice, so 
that I may feel proud of my choice,” and the girl’s plain face 
lighted up into almost beauty, from the love that shone in it, as 
she lifted her eyes to him. 

In truth he was exceedingly good to look at, with a face that 
might have belonged to Antinous, and a small, delicately-formed 
figure that would have led one to suppose, what he had more 
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than once hinted at to Agatha, that he was of noble blood on 
one side, even if the wrong one. 

“I mustn’t stay now,” said Agatha. “I have to go out for a 
drive with mother, and have scarcely time to put my hat on,” 
for Jorkins would have detained her to ask a little more about 
the invitation, the day fixed, and who he was likely to meet. 

“Blessed if I wouldn’t sooner feed in the servants ’all,” he 
said, “but I suppose as Sir John and my lady request the honour 
of my company, I must do the polite too.” 

The excessive incongruity of the position did not seem to strike 
either Agatha or her lover. He was too conceited, and she too 
much in love with him. 

Jorkins having informed the tailor who made his liveries, ‘that 
he required such an outfit as a “regular swell” would wear in 
the evening, appeared, on the day of the dinner, faultlessly 
dressed, and looking so distinguished as to induce Colonel 
Despard to ask who he was. 

“Don’t know his face. Very like Lord Henry Erle, only 
better-looking.” 

“That young fellow. Oh, Cyril,” replied Sir John, when 
luckily for him, dinner was announced. Jorkins was told to take 
in Miss Bolton, and, except that he offered her the wrong arm, 
did not commit himself in any way at that early stage of the 
evening. Lady Maria had purposely so arranged that Agatha 
should sit opposite him and thus be cognisant of all that went 
on. At first he was very silent and awkward, not addressing a 
word to his partner, and trying nervously to imitate the manners 
‘of those around him. But after a while, as the butler filled his 
glass and he emptied it again and again, he became pot-valiant. 
Why should he not enjoy himself, like any other man? Bother 
these swells! He was going to marry the heiress, and a fig for 
Sir John and my lady. 

He was a better-looking fellow than any one of the lot, and 
when he got tied up, as he should be very soon now, he’d have 
more money in his pocket than most of them, for all their 
deuced fine airs ; picking at their food as if they didn’t care to 
swallow it. He was as good a man as any of them, and he’d let 
the company see whether he was afraid of any man there. With 
such feelings, combined with Dutch courage from the quantity 
of wine he had taken, Mr. Jorkins, just before the ladies quitted 
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the dining-room, threw himself back in his chair, andjthrusting 
his hands into the pockets of his trousers, exclaimed in a loud 
voice : 

“Well, my lidy, this ’as been a downright, regular good feed, 
I must say, and I think, therefore, as it is everyone’s duty to 
thank the givers of it; and so, my lidy, ’ere’s yours and_Sir 
John’s jolly good ’ealth.” 


Next day a telegram addressed to Major the Honorable 
Wilfrid de Vaux was received by that gentleman, containing 


the following : 


“Jorkins dismissed with a month’s wages.” 








